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FREE—Write us for 
a copy of “Wilson’s 
Meat Cookery,” our 
book of economical 
helps. Address Wil- 
son & Co., 41st St. 
and Ashland Ave., 
Dept. 643, Chicago. 





en aeeovapd steady, hearty boys and 
girls of today will be the strong, 
dependable men and women of tomorrow. 
Along with the development and training 
of their minds must go the upbuilding 
of their bodies. They must have good, 
wholesome, muscle-making, energy- 
giving foods—just the kind of foods your 
own mother used to prepare especially for 
you. And that is the kind of food product 
always identified by the Wilson label. 
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CORNED BEEF 


PSPECIALLY cooKeED 





Vigor-making foods 


for your youngsters 


(00? corned beef is a tempting, sat- 
isfying appeal to every healthy 
appetite. Wilson’s Certified Corned Beef 
is made of fresh, selected, specially trim- 
med cuts with all of their goodness and 
flavor retained in hermetically sealed 
cans. Ready cooked for use in many 
satisfying dishes. 

It is so good that it carries our straightforward 
“money-back” guarantee which says that we 


rely entirely upon your judgment. Ask your 
dealer for it now. 
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HE Loring family, 

shielded cosily in the 

living room from the 
beating April rain, had 
been vaguely aware for 
some time of confusion 
overhead. Now the dis- 
turbance had been trans- 
ferred to the lower hall. 
The crackle of rubber 
could be heard, the pad of 
soft-shod feet and a subdued scratching in 
corners. Dexter raised his tousled black head 
and listened. 

‘If there’s any meaning in signs,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘ Alicia’s lost something. ’’ 

John lowered his paper with an elderly air. 
‘*Don’t you tease her, Dex, if she has,’’ he 
said. 

The door opened suddenly and disclosed a 
slim figure in a raincoat and an incongruous 
flowery hat—Alicia, indignant. Her words were 


ENTRANCE. 


as abrupt as her entrance. ‘‘This makes the 
third in a month!’’ 

The family looked apprehensive, but no one 
replied, and Alicia turned to her aunt. ‘‘I don’t 
want to be disagreeable, Aunt Pam, you know 
very well I don’t; but what does become of 
my umbrellas?’’ In the shadow her eyes were 
starlike and accusing. 

Miss Pamela looked worried; she cast an 
interrogative glance toward the window seat 
where the three younger Lorings were playing 
dominoes. 

The players protested their innocence. ‘‘Be- 
cause you know, Aunt Pam,’’ finished Char- 
lotte, the spokesman, ‘‘Mary Lou and Perry 
and I have agreed not to touch Alicia’s um- 
brellas. ’’ 

‘* But see here, how many did you touch 
before you made the agreement ?’’ John asked, 
rallying to the support of his favorite. 

Alicia interrupted him. ‘‘I’m not bringing 
any special charges, ’’ she said. ‘‘I merely wish 
people would return my things when they 
borrow them, that’s all.’’ 

It was enough. The keen edge on the usually 
Sweet voice made the family wince. John 
looked unhappy. ‘‘One of us will lend you an 
umbrella,’’ he began, but Alicia did not let 
him finish. 

‘*T don’t borrow,’’ she said. 

The group received the thrust in silence. 
Whatever they might say in self-defense, it 
was not that. 

‘*‘John,’’ Alicia went on, ‘‘will you do me a 
great favor? See if you can’t find in your stock 
a few umbrellas that are exactly alike and 
unusual in design and send them up to me 
with the bill. ’’ 

John made a prompt entry in his note- 
book ; he looked relieved. 

‘*T don’t care how plain they are,’’ Alicia 
went on as she turned to go, ‘‘if they’re 
unique and distinctive. ’’ 

She made her exit with gentle dignity. 
The front door opened and closed, and for a 
while the only sound to be heard was rain 
singing on the roof and in the gutters. 

John walked to the window. ‘‘Will that 
hat she’s wearing turn water?’’ he inquired. 

‘‘It’s three years old, anyway,’’ Charlotte 
contributed. ‘‘Alicia’s been waiting and 
longing for it to wear out, and it won’t.’’ 


UMBRELLAS 


Qhy Nancy Byrd Turner 
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HER WORDS WERE 
AS ABRUPT AS HER 
“THIS MAKES 
THE THIRD IN A MONTHI" 









Dexter greeted the re- 2 
mark with an appreciative 
chuckle. ‘‘Shucks!’’ he said. ‘‘Maybe somebody 
does tamper with Alicia’s belongings once in 
a while, but you know she just sort of sheds 
umbrellas the way a hen sheds feathers—and 
she’s just as fussy about it as a hen.’’ He 
paused contemplatively. ‘‘ Remember that par- 
asol lined with pink that Kirke Archer said 
she looked like a lily under? Well, she had a 
suspicion that I made way with that. I hear 
Phil on the porch,’’ he added. ‘‘Watch him 
come in dry as a bone.’’ 

Good - looking Philip’s appearance amply 
fulfilled the prophecy. ‘*‘ What’s the excite- 
ment?’’ he inquired genially. ‘‘And why does 
Alicia sweep past me and refuse my umbrella 
in the rain?’’ 

When Charlotte had explained he looked 
sympathetic. ‘‘ Hard luck,’’ he commented. 
‘*But, then, she should keep her things where 
the public can’t get them. I know for a fact 
that the poor child has 
lost three umbrellas in 
the last few weeks. ’’ 

** Lost,’’ said Dexter 
meditatively, ‘‘ seems a 
well-chosen word.’’ 

Alicia, meanwhile, 
picking her way through 
endless puddles, talked 
to herself in indignant 
snatches. ‘‘Nobody has 
any property rights at 
all in our house,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘Nor in this 
town, either. An um- 
brella means no more 
than a match!’’ Chill 
raindrops ran down the 
brim of her dejected hat 
and down her neck. 
‘*What’s an umbrella?’’ 
she demanded with fine 
scorn. 

The next evening a package was delivered 
for Alicia, a long, neat bundle bearing the 
imprint of John’s firm. She made a little cere- 
mony of opening it: it would be a good thing 
for her family to see how she welcomed the 
prospect of being sheltered from the elements, 
which were still relentless. 

‘*T didn’t want anything elaborate, ’’ she re- 
marked, as she cut the strings. ‘‘ Just so these 
are ‘different’ enough to become a part of my 
identity, as it were, I’ll be satisfied. ’’ 

John looked on complacently. ‘‘ You'll like 
them,’’ he said, ‘‘and remember, there’s no 
bill. I was lucky enough to find four dupli- 
cates. There!’’ as the paper wrappings fell 
away. ‘‘How’s that for/uniqueness?’’ 

Alicia was fumbling a little with the string 
that held the sheaf together, and Dexter 
whipped out his pocketknife and cut it. He 
held the four umbrellas up to view. ‘‘ Behold!’’ 
he said. ‘‘Unique they are, Alicia! Perfectly 
fit to be a part of your identity—as it were!’’ 

The family gazed with mixed emotions on 
John’s choice. In general appearance the 
umbrellas were conventional enough — their 
individuality lay in their handles. Each hook 
was formed of a slim ivory monkey, which 
reached down with a long arm after an ever- 
escaping ivory crab. The monkey. had a deter- 
mined countenance; the crab was small but 
realistic. 

‘*Tmitation Japanese,’’ John explained. 
‘*T’m inclined to believe there’s a fifth some- 
where in the stock.’’ 

Alicia protested faintly that four would do. 
Her face was dubious as she thanked her 
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brother, but John, pleased and proud, 
did not notice her slight hesitation. 

Philip contributed a critical com- 
ment. ‘*Very distinctive, ’’ he said. At 
that Alicia brightened. 

Dexter regarded the umbrellas with 
his head on one side. ‘‘Very,’’ he re- 
peated, ‘‘though, if I may say it, their 
toute ensemble is a trifle peculiar. ’’ 

‘What is a toute ensemble?’’ 
Charlotte asked. ‘‘And what would a 
monkey do with a crab?’’ 

Dexter’s joy over these inquiries 
did not disturb Alicia’s serenity as 
she busied herself sewing markers into 
the new umbrellas. She put in the 
last neat stitch with satisfaction. ‘‘Of 
course, ’’ she said, ‘‘anyone is weleome 
to these umbrellas of mine if he will 
only be careful to return them.’’ 

Dexter protested that to his way of 
thinking she was much too specific 
with her pronouns, but John and Miss 
Pamela looked quite relieved. The air 
seemed to have cleared considerably. 

John’s purchase was well - timed. 
For the next fortnight April was in 
her most contrary mood; it was impossible to 
count on the skies at all. Alicia, busy with 
a dozen pressing plans, almost lived in her 
raincoat. One evening after the rain had settled 
to a steady downpour, she came in looking 
suspiciously bedraggled. Miss Pamela peered 
over her darning. ‘‘ My child, your hat is 
drenched !’’ 

It is possible to be impressive even in 
moments of ignominy. Alicia’s hat drooped 
abjectly; her hair hung in damp strings; but 
she was able to lift her chin with an air. 

‘*Just as I feared,’’ she said slowly, ‘‘but 
scarcely expected, I’ll admit—all my umbrellas 
have disappeared. ’’ 

The other Lorings were electrified; they 
looked incredulous. ‘‘ Not all?’’ they cried. 

‘* All,’’ said Alicia. There was a silence. 

**Tt just proves what 
I’ve contended straight 
along,’’ she continued. 
‘*Where umbrellas are 
concerned people sim- 
ply have no scruples. ’’ 

It was an inconven- 
ient moment for John 
to blunder in from the 
office, but he came, full 
of happy confidence. 
‘*People have no 
scruples about what ?’’ 
he demanded. Then at 
sight of Alicia he 
stopped and stared re- 
proachfully. 

‘* All four of the 
Japanese umbrellas 
have been lost!’’ Char- 
lotte exclaimed. 

Alicia looked genu- 
inely distressed. ‘‘Oh, 
never mind!’’ she said 
cheerfully. ‘* Don’t you 
bother about it, John. ’”’ 

Yet there was some- 
thing pathetic about her back as she went out. 
As the door closed, Miss Pamela took off her 
glasses with a bewildered air. ‘‘ How could she, 
in two weeks ?”? 

John ruffled his hair, perturbed. ‘‘ She 
couldn’t, you know, Aunt Pam. It’s plain that 
some one’s forgotten and used her umbrellas, 
after all.’’ 

Here Charlotte and her younger brother and 
sister rose and began to make indignant deni- 
als. They had not laid a finger, they declared, 
on Alicia’s precious umbrellas. 

Miss Pamela remarked that she herself had 
carried the same umbrella for fifteen years. 

Dexter appeared pessimistic. ‘‘It looks like 
a case of being considered guilty until we’re 
proved innocent,’’ he said gloomily. ‘‘For my 

part, I didn’t expect anything else of um- 

brellas like those. ’’ 

Miss Pamela sighed. ‘‘The worst of it is 
she is to leave early to-morrow for the Hun- 
newell wedding, and the rain keeps on.’’ 

John pulled out his faithful notebook. ‘‘I’ll 
telephone early to the store and have that 
other umbrella sent up,’’ he promised. 

As Alicia put on her pretty traveling suit 
the next.morning a watery beam of sunshine 
made a faint aureole on her fair hair. She 
took it as a good omen. Now that the rain 
had stopped she would be able to get away 
without unpleasant complications. The truth 
was, down in her sweet and secret heart she 
felt a little ashamed of her late crossness. 
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“ BEHOLDI” HE SAID. “ UNIQUE THEY 
ARE, ALICIAI” 


The breakfast circle surveyed her with 
pleasure. Phil, who was very proud of his 
pretty sister, suggested that she wait and go 
to Hunnewell Junction on the evening train 
with him. But that would not do, it seemed; 
an usher might tarry, but a bridesmaid never. 

‘*Perry, did you carry my bag to the baggage 
room like a good boy? No, I can’t possibly eat 
more than one roll, Aunt Pam.’ Alicia was 
gracious but firm. 

‘*T’m thankful the rain has stopped,’’ John 
remarked. At sight of his sister in her travel- 
ing costume he had looked conscience-stricken. 
** But I’ll send you an umbrella by express 
before noon. It may rain again at any moment, 
you know. ’”’ 

It rained again at that precise moment—a 
sharp flurry on roof and pane. Alicia made 
a dive for the door as 
her brothers shoved 
back their chairs. 

**T don’t want any- 
one to go with me,’’ 
she protested. ‘* The 
shower won’t last more 
than a minute, and I 
can run in somewhere 
if it keeps up.’’ 

All at once she felt 
that she could not en- 
dure any more talk of 
herself and umbrellas 
and rain. 

‘* Then take one of 
our umbrellas,’’ said 
John with authority. 

But Alicia rebelled. 
There was none suit- 
able, she said. John’s 
was too large, Char- 
lotte’s too torn, Aunt 
Pam’s too— well, too 
quaint. Phil would 
need his that after- 
noon. ‘‘ Besides, I can’t 
wait an instant,’’ she finished. Dexter came 
to the rescue with a shabby old specimen from 
the hall closet. 

‘*A poor thing, but mine own,’’ he quoted 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Here, you can throw this old 
bumbershoot away as soon as you get on the 
train.’’ 

To the astonishment of them all, Alicia con- 
sented. ‘‘If I must go out looking like a leather- 
winged bat, then I must,’’ she said; and in 
the face of Philip’s heated remonstrance she 
unfurled the decrepit thing and fled. 

A glance at the town clock as she turned the 
corner told her that there would be no time 
now for the errands that she had planned to 
do. It lacked only fifteen minutes of train time. 
But a few blocks farther on she was arrested 
by a sharp clatter just above her head. Peer- 
ing out, she found herself abreast of the rec- 
tory; the minister’s children, grouped at the 
sitting- room window, were making noisy 
efforts to attract her attention. 

‘*We’ve got something for you!’’ they cried 
as they wrestled with the sash. 

Alicia had a flash of recollection. She knew 
what was coming before an ivory handle of 
familiar design was pushed over the sill. 

‘*Your beautiful umbrella, Miss Alicia!’’ the 
children chanted. ‘*The one with the monkey 
on the end. Father was going to send it to you 
this very morning. ’’ 

Alicia managed to muster a smile for the 
eager trio; she was glad they could not know 
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Theodora had left the old home farm, 

the old squire sent me off one morning to 

- buy a horse, wagon and harness that we had 

heard were for sale at a farm in Waterford. 
The farmer was moving away. 

‘‘You may as well begin to learn about 
such things, my son,’’ the old gentleman said 
to me. ‘‘If you are going to live here on the old 
farm, you will have to buy a horse once in a 
while, or sell one. When it comes to trading 
horses, there is nothing like experience. Expe- 
rience, particularly in horseflesh, is something 
we generally have to pay for.’’ 

As he handed me a hundred dollars he 
added, ‘‘I’m not going to give you any advice. 
Look the horse over and buy him if you think 
best. We don’t need the wagon, but since the 
man is selling out we’ll take it along with 
the horse, if he doesn’t ask too much. ’’ 

It was a walk of more than eleven miles to 
Waterford, but the cool October air was fresh 
and exhilarating, and I walked on at a good 
pace, going over in my mind meanwhile all I 
had ever heard of the ins and outs of horses— 
spavins, ringbones, heaves, cribbing, blindness, 
kicking, balking. 

I reached the place about noon, and the 
farmer and his wife seemed unusually glad to 
see me. They insisted on my sitting down to 
dinner with them. During the meal neither 
the man nor his wife said anything about the 
herse. After dinner the farmer took me out to 
the barn to see the animal. I liked his looks 
at once. He was a handsome bay roadster 
with a good eye, and so far as I could see he 
was sound in legs, feet and wind. ‘‘ Seven 
years old,’’ the man said. ‘‘I know his age, 
for I raised him from a colt. We will hitch up. 
I want you to drive him yourself.’’ 

While we were putting the animal into the 
shafts the farmer said, ‘‘I warrant him to you 
as sound and kind. I never knew him to kick 
or bite; my, wife has driven him for three 
years. I shouldn’t think of parting with him 
if I weren’t moving away this fall.’’ 

We drove out on the road, and the man 
handed me the reins. There was no whip in 
the socket; the farmer remarked that he had 
got out of the habit of carrying one, because 
the horse never needed it. In the bottom of the 
wagon body on the side where the man was 
sitting there was a small chain, such as team- 
sters call a trace chain, which, I supposed, 
had been accidentally left in the wagon. 

I drove for as much as two miles, first slowly, 
then at a round trot. Once or twice, at forks 
in the road, the horse paused in what seemed 
to me a rather odd way, and each time I noticed 
that the man, in moving his feet, rattled the 
chain. The farmer remarked that his horse 
was accustomed to take the other fork of the 
road, which seemed so likely that I thought 
no more of the circumstance. 

The price of the horse and wagon was, as 
we had heard, a hundred dollars. For all I 
could see, it was a fair bargain, and after dick- 
ering, as usual, by offering him ninety at first, 
I closed the trade and paid the money. 

Rather well pleased with myself, I set off 
for home with my new outfit. The horse trotted 
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DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


THE MAN JUMPED OUT, FUMING, AND CAME ALONG, WHIP IN HAND 


on at a good clip for four or five miles, but 
when we eame to a woodland where a long 
ascent in the road began he suddenly slowed 
up, stopped and, glancing at me, sat down. 
An old pussycat washing her face could not 
have taken a sitting posture more naturally. 

My first thought was that the horse had been 
taken ill, and I was much chagrined. ‘‘Great 
Scott!’’ I said to myself. ‘‘He’s paralyzed in 
his hind legs!’’ 

I hopped out and went to his head. He did 
not look ill, but sat there immovable and appar- 
ently helpless. I took him by the bit and tried 
to get him up on his hind feet, but I might as 
well have pulled at one of the tree stumps 
beside the road. 

Presently, as I fussed about him, a horse and 
wagon driven rapidly approached from behind, 
and the man shouted, ‘‘ What’s the matter 
there? Turn out, can’t ye? I want to get by. ’’ 
The road was narrow, and there was a large 
stone on one side and a clump of birch trees 
quite close on the other. 

I replied that my horse was down, and that 
I feared he was ill. 

‘*Well, I’m in a hurry!’’ the man exclaimed 
impatiently. ‘‘Put the whip to him. Make him 
get up!’’ 

I should not have lashed him even if I had 
had a whip. But the man jumped out, fuming, 
and came along, whip in hand. 

‘* That horse doesn’t look sick,’’ he said, 
and, before I could remonstrate, he gave the 





horse three or four hard cuts. My new pur- 
chase never so much as moved an eyelash. 

‘*T’m in great haste!’’ the man repeated 
angrily. ‘‘You must get your team out of the 
road. ’’ 

‘*T’m not here for the fun of it,’’ I retorted. 

The man laid hold of the horse’s tail, and I 
pulled sidewise at the off wheels of my wagon, 
and at last we got the wagon a little to one 
side of the road. The man got into his rig and 
managed to serape past us. He then drove on 
without so much as a backward glance. 

It was a little-traveled road, and no one else 
came along. I did not like to leave my horse 
and wagon alone there while I went in search 
of a veterinarian ; so I stayed with my ‘‘para- 
lyzed’’ horse for two hours or more, during 
which he moved only when I pulled him by 
his tail. 

Toward sunset I set off in desperation to go 
to a farmhouse that I had passed a mile or two 
back. But when I had gone fifty yards, per- 
haps, I heard a sudden rattling of the wagon 
and, turning, saw that the horse had got to his 
feet and was walking on. I made haste to over- 
take him and then drove home by starlight at 
a fair pace. The horse gave no further signs 
of his paralysis. 

At the supper table I rather shamefacedly 
gave the old squire an account of my trading 
and of what had happened on the road. 

‘I’ve been badly taken in, sir,’’ I said. 
‘*The horse looked all right, but there’s no 
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doubt he is subject to paralysis of his hind 
legs. He went down like a stone and was per- 
fectly helpless there in the road for more than 
two hours. ’’ i 

The old gentleman said nothing, except to 
remark that he had never heard of paralysis 
coming and going so rapidly as that. After 
supper he lighted a lantern and went out with 
me to look the horse over. 

‘*His legs look and feel all right,’’ the old 
squire said at last. ‘‘ I don’t believe there’s 
anything the matter with them. I guess, my 
son, that what you have here is a ‘sitter.’ ’’ 

‘tA ‘sitter’? What’s that?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Well, it is a peculiar kind of balkiness, 
which is liable to be destructive to wagon 
shafts. I’ve heard that it’s hard to break a 
horse of it.’’ 

The next day we drove the horse to the post 
office and the following day to a grange meet- 
ing without his balking; but two days after- 
wards, while the old squire was out alone on 
the road with him, he ‘‘sat’’ again for two or 
three hours. 

He had been warranted to me as sound and 
kind, and the question arose whether ‘‘sitting’’ 
violated the warrant. The old squire thought 
that we might find it hard to compel the man 
from whom I bought him to take him back. 
None the less, I wrote him a letter charging 
that he had grossly deceived me and hinting 
at legal proceedings. A week or so later we 
received a reply, sent from an adjoining state 
to which the farmer had moved. 

‘*T am sorry you are having trouble with 
that horse, ’’ he wrote. ‘‘I warranted him sound 
and kind, and he is both. You didn’t ask me 
anything about his sitting down in the road. 
But as you seem to be having trouble with 
your horse, 1’1] tell you how I managed him 
when he ‘sat.’ There was a trace chain in the 
wagon, and if you haven’t taken it out it’s 
there now. I thought like as not you might 
want it. Now, if that horse stops and goes to 
sit down, you just rattle that trace chain with 
your foot and hold on to your reins. The horse 
will go on and go fast, too. 

‘*That’s about the best I can do for you,’’ 
the letter ended. ‘‘You will take notice that I 
made no charge for the chain. I thought that 
perhaps that ought to go with the horse. ’’ 

The old squire laughed heartily when I read 
the letter aloud to him; but I considered the 
missive as a piece of brazen impudence. 

We found the trace chain under the seat of 
the wagon, and the next time that the horse 
started to sit we rattled it. He changed his 
mind at once and started on at a good pace. 
We inferred that the former owner of the horse 
had at some time thrashed him with the trace 
chain until the animal got up and went on, 
and that the beast was in deadly fear of it. 

As time passed, we found that any pieces of 
old iron that would jingle sharply served as 
well as the chain, and so we came to call the 
horse Old Iron. Whether the antidote for ‘‘sit- 
ting’’ would have answered indefinitely is 
uncertain. We used Old Iron as a driving horse 
for only about a year. Then we set him to 
drawing lumber in a four-horse team. He never 
tried to ‘‘sit?’ when working with other horses. 





how hot and uncomfortable she felt. The rain 
had stopped, and she tucked the two umbrellas 
under her arm, relieved to get them out of her 
sight. As she hurried past Anderson’s drug 
store she was hailed by the clerk. 

‘* You’re wanted at the telephone,’’ the 
young man said. ‘‘ Miss Mack called your 
home, and they told her you’d be passing 
here. ’’ . 

Again Alicia summoned a smile, but this 
time it was a rather wry one. The minutes 
were slipping; and besides, she had wished to 
keep herself out of sight with her two umbrel- 
las. She took down the receiver somewhat 
petulantly. 

The voice of her best friend accosted her out 
of space. ‘‘ Alicia, it’s Judy speaking! I know 
you’re in a hurry, but this is important. You 
left your umbrella—the cunning monkey one, 
you know—in my room yesterday. You’!] need 
it for your trip. Wait there; I’m sending little 
Pearl down with it.’’ 

Pearl was.at Alicia’s elbow when she turned. 
The small colored girl’s eyes were round with 
curiosity as she formally presented the um- 
brella. They grew rounder at sight of its dupli- 
cate. 

Alicia, fishing hastily in her purse for a re- 
warding nickel, observed that young Golden 
had considerately disappeared behind the 
counter. Here was the opportunity to abandon 
Dexter’s umbrella and slip away; she could 
leave the extra one at some friendly neighbor’s 
on the way to the station. She thrust the 
‘‘bumbershoot’’ behind a show case without 
further ado and sternly dismissed the incon- 
venient Pearl. 

But the clerk, still poking about behind the 
eounter, had begun an apologetic murmur. 





Alicia had a sickening premonition, 
which an instant later was fulfilled. 
The young man advanced with a 


Instead, she shifted the four as 
nearly out of sight as possible and 
plunged on through the drizzle. It 








familiar object in each hand; he 
was making some sort of an expla- 
nation. 

‘*Mr. Anderson told me yesterday 
that two umbrellas marked with 
your name had been handed in here, 
and that I was to see that they were deliv- 
ered. I’m sorry, Miss Loring—he wasn’t here 
to-day, and I forgot them entirely until I saw 
—until I saw—”’ He floundered helplessly ; 
his fascinated gaze was fixed on the umbrellas 
that Alicia already held. 

It was a pity that they could not laugh it 
off, but apparently they could not. Mr. Golden 
possessed himself gently of the two umbrellas 
Alicia had, slipped a band over the four and 
handed the sheaf back. It was all he could 
do for her. Alicia, her cheeks flaming under 
her jaunty hat, said ‘‘thank you”’ stiffly and 
marched out with her head held high. 

When she met Miss Harriet Micklim a little 
farther down the street she started to cross to 
the other side. But Miss Harriet was eager 
and garrulous. ‘‘O Alicia Loring! I found your 
umbrella yesterday at the Red Cross rooms— 
such a unique design; one in a thousand—and 
turned it over to the rector.’’ She stopped 
abruptly. ‘‘Oh, I see that you have it!’’ she 
said. : 

For a fleeting moment Alicia’s sense of humor 
came to her rescue. ‘‘I wonder which is ‘it’ ?’’ 
she said under her breath with a rueful little 
laugh. She left Miss Harriet still staring. 

The indefatigable rain had begun again, but 
Alicia bowed her head and took it. Not for 
worlds would she raise one of the umbrellas. 








was too late now to leave them any- 
where; besides, she was ashamed 
to. She thought of invoking the serv- 
ices of the ticket agent— but no, 
what would he think? The pelting 
raindrops did not cool her hot cheeks. 
Angry, mortified and deep down in her heart 
considerably ashamed of herself in more ways 
than one, she hurried blindly on. 

A pleasant voice broke in on her miserable 
thoughts: ‘‘Wait, Miss Loring! You have no 
umbrella in all this rain. Please let me offer 
you mine. ’’ 

It was the voice of Dr. Hardy, the young 
physician who had only lately moved to the 
town, and it was the last straw. Alicia forgot 
even the ordinary demands of etiquette. ‘‘Oh, 
no—please!’’ she flung over her shoulder and 
quickened her pace to an undignified sprint. 
Then the train appeared, and she broke into 
a run. On the top step of the station platform 
she collided violently with a tall figure in a tan 
raincoat. 

‘* Well, hello, Alicia! ’’ said Kirke Archer 
cheerfully as he steadied her by her free 
elbow. ‘‘Off for the Hunnewell wedding? You 
just did make it. ’’ 

Alicia stood irresolute. Her hat was slightly 
on one side; her cheeks were still flaming. ‘‘I 
don’t believe I’ll go to the wedding, ’’ she said, 
and she meant it from her heart. 

Kirke gazed down at her. ‘‘Not go to the 
wedding! Great Scott, Alicia, what do you 
mean ?’? 

The laughter in his pleasant gray eyes 
flickered out. He looked serious and concerned. 











Alicia’s chin began to shake, and she knew 
by that token that she was undone. With a 
sudden movement she pulled the four umbrellas 
from under her arm and thrust them toward 
her companion. ‘‘ It’s these horrid, hateful 
old m-m-monkeys!’’ she said with an angry 
sob. 

Kirke stared for one astonished instant at 
the four ivory handles under his nose. The 
corners of his mouth quivered; then he grew 
serious as a judge. Tucking the umbrellas 
under one arm, he steered Alicia quickly toward 
the train. ‘‘We won’t wait for tickets,’’ he 
said and swung her up the steps. Then he 
rushed back for her bag, which she had remem- 
bered in the nick of time. He found a seat 
quickly and flung the offending sheaf into the 
rack overhead as nonchalantly as if it had been 
an ordinary piece of baggage. ‘‘I’m going as 
far as Burnside myself,’’ he announced. 

Alicia was still dumb, but she looked at him 
gratefully. Kirke was very matter-of-fact. 

‘*Tt’s going to clear,’’ he said. ‘‘ Hello, 
yonder’s Phil on the platform, making all 
sorts of wild signals. ’’ 

It was Phil, to be sure, elbowing his way 
expertly through the throng and waving a 
slender, black, eminently familiar object in 
courteous salute. Alicia’s heart sank. 

That night at the Loring supper table the 
head of the house frowned above his waffles. 

“IT can’t get Alicia out of my mind,’’ he 
said. ‘‘She went off so forlornly through the 
rain. Phil was good enough, however, to run 
down to the train with a new umbrella for 
her. ’’ 

Dexter looked up quickly. ‘‘By the way,” 
he said, ‘‘I overtook Kirke Archer about noon 
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to-day hustling along with a great roll of 
umbrellas under one arm. And, upon my word 
of honor, every single handle was —’’ 

Charlotte’s eyes stretched. ‘‘Not a monkey 
after a crab?’’ 

‘Precisely. Most extraordinary thing. ’’ 

John put down his knife and fork. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you question him ?’’ he asked with some 
testiness. : 

‘*Now look here, John,’’ Dexter answered. 
‘“*Think a minute what you’re recommending. 
Was I to touch the chap’s shoulder and say, 
‘Excuse me, Archer, but you have my sister’s 
property ?’ Pretty delicate business, you see.’’ 


MAKING °- A» NATION °¢ 


with the sense of some big need—a need 

that we describe in many ways, but 
with one accent. We need to put our house in 
order, we say; we need to mend our fences; 
we need to tend to our business; and if there 
is anything else we need, we envisage it also 
with our eye, as it were, upon ourselves. In 
some respects this attitude is unfortunate, for 
rarely has a nation enjoyed a clearer oppor- 
tunity than we now have to take an unselfish 
part in the affairs of the whole world. But it 
is well to examine ourselves closely ; whatever 
improvement is to come to us will come through 
our own effort. 
- What is the need that troubles us? The war 
showed us the power of our country when it 
is unified. With the return of peace, however, 
we are left to reflect on how little unity we 
have, now that the war is over. Our unanimity 
of purpose and of action during the two brief 
years of our fighting was perhaps exceptional, 
not likely to manifest itself again until another 
world spasm produces it in us; and even so 
terrible an occasion as the world war might 
not produce in us again the same unity of pur- 
pose. 

We are not yet a nation; our problem is 
to. become one before another such trial puts 
us to the test. There have been instances in 
history of an inarticulate nationalism finding 
utterance in the programme of war; in such 
moments some nations have come to birth. But 
if the world war did not make a nation of us, 
we can hardly expect a fiercer conflict to rage 
for our benefit; and in any case we would 
rather solve our problem by taking counsel 
among ourselves than present it to other peoples 
at the point of our bayonets. 


QO country has come out of the war 


NOT YET A NATION 


UR problem is simple enough for the 
QO youngest to understand. The United 

States at this moment is settled by 
families from every quarter of the globe, of 
every blood and color, of every spiritual condi- 
tion, of every degree of education. They have 
given up the country of their fathers in order 
to follow a dream, but, having arrived here, 
they have forgotten what, the dream was. Did 
I say ‘‘they’’? We, immigrants all, are sepa- 
rated from the older traditions in order to 
have a part in the New World; but upon 
second thoughts we find ourselves wondering 
what we are here for. Perhaps our fathers 
knew, but we have forgotten. 

The Pilgrim, the Puritan and the Cavalier 
each knew what kind of society he came here 
to found. The Irish immigrant, the Polish 
and the Russian, each fled from a precise 
discomfort, in search of a fairly specific free- 
dom and relief. So far as they joined forces 
in a common adventure, they began here a 
nation, but they made only a beginning. In- 
deed, they could do no more; for other immi- 
grants constantly arrived, with as good a right 
to come, but with a different haven in mind, 
so that the task of making a nation of us 
never reached an end. In order to complete 
it, we must find some common interest that 
all may work for. We must agree on the kind 
of nation we want and on the means by which 
to get it. 

Thinkers of all kinds hold that the chaos in 
which we find ourselves must be changed into 
some form of unity. Even those who desire to 
establish the soviet form of government are 
working for a kind of union, and their impulse 
comes no doubt from the same observation 
which the most conservative political theorist 
would make, that we are not yet a community. 
We hear much talk of Americanization in these 
days, as if some of us who had been in this 
country for some time were already amalga- 
mated into a set of ideas and a point of view 
which could be called American, and we wished 
to add others to our faith. There may be no 
such group; perhaps the American point of 
view is as yet a figure of speech or a very 
Platonic idea. 

What we must make sure of first of all is 
not Americanization but nationalization; for 
once we have found common sympathies and 
are prepared to work for common ends, we 
shall be Americans, whatever that term will 
then mean. When once we have joined forces 
with our neighbors, the good that is in men 








‘*You know what I mean. If he had Alicia’s 
umbrellas, then he must have been with Alicia. 
Though I must say—I’m bound to admit —’’ 
John broke off rather lamely, then added with 
relief, ‘‘ Ah! Here comes Phil.’’ 

Philip’s usually amiable face was a little 
sulky. ‘‘Yes, I saw her,’’ he said in answer to 
John’s eager question. ‘‘She and Kirke Archer 
had just boarded the train. I nearly broke my 
neck getting there in time, and when I did— 
well, upon my word!’’ 

He broke off with a gesture, and the family 
immediately demanded to know what he meant. 

‘*T dash up to the train with the umbrella, ’’ 


By Gy John 


in general will precipitate un- 
avoidably a point of view of 
which we shall not be ashamed. 

Every country more or less 
consciously desires to provide 
a common interest for its citi- 
zens—a bond which will weld 
them together—and at the same 
time to secure for each citizen 
individual freedom. If our only 
aim were to make of the men 
and women in our land a solid 
community, we should have no 
great difficulty in finding the 
means, but our object must 
embrace also some care for the 
individual as a free spirit. 
The two problems of making 
the community and of keep- 
ing the individual free within 
the community must be solved 
together. 

I believe that the sense of 
community can be increased in 
us most directly by some form 
of national training for the 
young—a training which might 
at first be applicable only to the 
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Philip went on, ‘‘expecting at least a ‘thank 
you’ for my pains, and Kirke raises the win- 
dow, accepts the umbrella with a kingly air 
and says haughtily, ‘I think your little joke 
has gone quite far enough.’ Said that to me,’’ 
he finished heatedly. ‘‘ My little joke!’’ 

Under cover of Dexter’s unfeeling laughter 
John and Miss Pamela exchanged puzzled 
glanees. A ring at the doorbell interrupted the 
discussion. 

‘*Telegram,’’ Charlotte announced, returning 
briskly from the hall. ‘‘It’s addressed queerly 
—just ‘Lorings, 125 Hathaway Street.’ ’’ 

The message was briefer than the address. 





Erskine 


But it is one of them, and 
in its proper proportion it 
should be brought home to 
the conscience of all who con- 
sider themselves members of 
~ a nation. Unless a man will 
_ defend his home, it is waste 
of time to speak of his home 
as—for him at least—a serious 
or a precious thing; and until 
we are willing to defend our 
neighbor’s home, too, and 
until he will defend ours, we 
are not neighbors at all, but 
only two individuals acci- 
dentally colliding, on whom 
the most eloquent discourse 
of social theory would be fu- 
tile breath. War is an awful 
thing; let us teach our chil- 
dren how awful it is; let 
them be as loath to provoke 
it as they would be to rob or 
to murder. But if murder is 
awful, all the more reason for 
protecting the weak—all the 
more reason for giving to 
self-respect and to self-defense 








boys, but which ought sooner 

or later to include the girls also. 
The training might take various 
forms, but at least it should illus- 
trate a few definite principles. It 
ought, for instance, to be training 
in all the duties of citizenghip, so 
that there would be no reasonable 
chance that a young man might 
some day find himself in a moment 
of crisis for which he had not been pre- 
pared. This means that the training 
ought not to be exclusively, as most na- 
tional training has hitherto been, for the 
military defense of his country, though 
this military training must be included; but 
there should also be, in whatever proportion 
proved necessary, a training for civic duty 
in time of peace which would secure for the 
young men of our country a reasonable amount 
of information as to our form of government 
and our public needs, and which would provide 
them with technical training, first to earn 
their living, and secondly to take a responsible 
part in the civie and social life of their com- 
munity. 

The second principle which this training 
should illustrate is that not only the most 
physically fit or the most intelligent should be 
trained, as is the custom in lands where na- 
tional discipline has exclusively military ends, 
but that every youth in the country who is not 
a hopeless invalid or a hopeless idiot should 
receive instruction according to his needs. We 
can no longer think of a nation in any other 
way than as a whole; in peace or in war the 
fate of the best men is bound up with the fate 
of the unfortunate, the incompetent and the 
laggards; and any plan we have for increasing 
in us a national point of view must concern 
itself with all of us, certainly not least with 
those who most need help. How great the need 
is among the least fortunate of our nation we 
realized during the war, when the draft dis- 
closed to us the high proportion of our citizens 
who cannot read or write, and the high pro- 
portion—often not the same individuals—who 
are below the standard of physical health which 
should be theirs. Our luckiest neighbors or our 
most industrious enjoy a high state of develop- 
ment, but whatever advantage their progress 
might be to the nation is outweighed by the 
handicap of those others who must be cared 
for, since they cannot care for themselves. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


SYSTEM of national training for citizen- 

A ship which would educate us in the broad 

»» principles and in the general technique 

of public service, which would educate not a 

few but all of us, would be the first and bold- 
est step toward the making of a nation. 

If I put the purely military education some- 
what in the background of this training, it is 
because the defense of the country is for the 
complete citizen only one of many public duties. 





a high place among national 
duties. In addition to some gen- 
eral form of national training 

we might seek for greater unity 
of ideal in the education we offer 
in the colleges and in the schools. 
- Since these reflections are only 
of the most general nature, I 
would not presume to suggest in 
any detail what changes might 
be desirable in the curriculum of the 
higher institutions and the more ele- 
mentary, but the army draft revealed 
the fact that entirely too few of our citi- 
zens have enjoyed even an elementary 
education, and army experience showed how 
little there was in common in the education 
even of those who had reached the high 
school. The percentage of illiteracy in our 
army in France, judged by modest standards, 
was appalling. Educational experts who con- 
ferred with the military authorities estimated 
that out of each thousand soldiers two hundred 
and forty-nine could not read or write to the 
degree of any practical usefulness. In the states 
of Massachusetts and New York there is reason 
to believe the percentage of illiteracy is at this 
moment nearer fifteen than ten. It seems obvi- 
ous that we should inerease as quickly as possi- 
ble the educational opportunities of the country 
where they are most: needed—that is, in the 
elementary grades of instruction, and in those 
states and counties of states which are at 
present ill-furnished with schools. No citizen 
should be allowed to forget the importance of 
elementary education. 

Few of us, comparatively speaking, reach 
the high school, and still fewer the college 
or the university, but all of us should at least 
have a good elementary training; without 
it we cannot expect to take even a meagre 
part in the life of the nation, or to under- 
stand with any sympathy what other men are 
doing. 

In the schools and colleges as we now have 
them we might ask for a common body of in- 
struction—for a group of subjects or even one 
single subject which should be taught to every 
student from approximately the same point of 
view. I would not seem to be arguing for a 
stereotyped curriculum ; I am suggesting rather 
that among all classes of students in the vari- 
| ous combinations of high-school courses, and in 
| the free elections of the colleges, there should 
| be at least a minimum of instruction which all 
| students should receive in common and which 
would serve as a means of communication 
among them. In the old curriculum the classics 
and mathematics furnished such a common 
meeting ground of intelligence. The classics 
are now fairly deserted, and mathematics can 
be avoided and often is. Though I have some 
personal affection for the classics on other 
grounds, I would not insist that any specific 
subject is exclusively adapted to the purpose 
of which I speak at the moment. Rather I 
would go so far as to say that it makes little 














** ‘Sorry,’ ’’ Charlotte read aloud. ‘‘And not 
another word, I declare. Signed, ‘Alicia.’ ”’ 

John went back to his waffles. ‘‘Well, we 
don’t know any more than we did at first,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Except that she is all right—and 
that’s enough. ’’ 

Miss Pam smiled contentedly as she brought 
out a pitcher of her best syrup to offer as a salve 
for Philip’s feelings. 

But Dexter had put two and two together in 
his own uncanny way, and his dark eyes were 
dancing. ‘‘Good for old ’Licia!’’ he said. ‘‘She 
balls things up sometimes, but she’s a trump 
all the same when it comes to a show-down. ”’ 
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difference what it is that the students study 
in common. It might be American history 
or English literature or Greek philosophy or 
biology; the important thing is that the grad- 
uates of our schools and colleges should all 
know something in common. At present we find 
difficulty in communicating with one another, 
for lack of a common intellectual experience. 
If our army showed that too many of us have 
missed school oppertunities, it showed also 
that among those who have enjoyed even ad- 
vanced education there is too little background 
for a common life and altogether too much 
encouragement of the tendency to which we in 
the United States are prone—the tendency 
toward extreme indifference to the past. We 
come from different origins, all of us; we are 
busy getting on with one another happily; 
and the method which we follow is the natural 
one of laying aside whatever distinguishes us 
too awkwardly from our fellows. 


VALUE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


VEN those groups, therefore, which come 
E to us with a common tradition soon 

get rid of it. The Russian immigrant 
forgets Russia as soon as possible in order to 
seem at home in New York. Perhaps the 
Italian forgets Italy in order to seem one with 
his fellows in Boston. Since we are all busy 
forgetting something, we end by laying aside 
the fine aspirations and the age-long wisdom 
which make life rich, and which would serve 
as a basis for a common spiritual career in the 
New World. Our task, I think, is to. create, 
artificially if necessary, new traditions shared 
by all of us; and that task should not be over- 
looked in the schools. 

The extent to which that task has been over- 
looked is illustrated by the disappearance from 
the elementary readers of those proverbs and 
familiar sayings which in our childhood intro- 
duced us to the traditions of the race. The 
readers which now entertain our children are 
made up of selections from excellent literature, 
both verse and prose, but selections with an 
esthetic appeal, with little intellectual or moral 
content. 

The readers of the older generation put 
before the children the great quotations and 
the most widely remembered parables of the 
country. We used to read Franklin’s story 
of the boy who was persuaded to grind the 
stranger’s axe. We were introduced to life 
through the medium of such humble but com- 
mon experience. A still older generation used 
to memorize in the Latin grammar superb 
quotations from Horace or Vergil, in which 
the same wisdom of life, pitched in a higher 
key, had been handed down for centuries. All 
who went to school shared in that knowledge, 
valuable for its own sake and twice as valuable 
because it was so commonly shared. 

If we were to make some provision for na- 
tional training and were to add to our school 
equipment, and if we were to preserve a tradi- 
tion in school and college instruction, we should 
begin to have a common basis for good sense 
and morals; but we should still have on our 
hands the most important of all ethical prob- 
lems--provision for the proper training of the 
individual. 

It is not in the spirit of our civilization 
to be satisfied with the cultivation of an exclu- 
sively social mind. That social mind we par- 
ticularly need at the moment, but we need 
also the training which will make each man an 
individual in the drama of society. One might 
take it for granted too hastily that since we 
are weak in social instincts we must be strong 
in personal character. There is no reason to 
think, however, from any experience the world 
remembers, that a tendency toward community 
action or a tendency away from it is sufficient 
in either case to produce a sound nation or a 
happy individual. To play a man’s part in 
life we must combine social responsibility with 
personal morality. 

Curiously enough, in our country just now 
there is almost no provision for the training 
of the individual. The radical group, so called, 
would put the community, in large or small 
units, in charge of the life of all of us, and 
some of the so-called conservatives would use 
the power of the state to combat the radicals; 
but neither group, so far as I can see, is much 
concerned with what happens to the individual. 





RES 
Man or woman to be moral must have moral 
liberty —a liberty to choose among various 
courses of action, a liberty even to make mis- 
takes; for if we are compelled to do what is 
right or what is thought by others to be right 
for us to do, the result may be safe or whole- 
some, but it cannot be moral. 

To be good because we must be is to be, 
not good, but submissive. Of course, society 
ean never afford to give extreme liberty to 
the individual; I cannot be allowed to rob my 
neighbor just in order to know the effects of 
making an immoral choice. The limitations on 
liberty are obvious enough to common sense, 
but if those limitations are permitted to en- 
croach upon our whole career it should be 
equally obvious to common sense that the indi- 
vidual has ceased to exist. 

Personally, I feel in our public life a tend- 
ency, which I do not believe is caused by 
war exigencies, to compel the individual to 
do right rather than to give him the train- 
ing and the opportunity to be righteous. 
Whatever else of good remains in the United 
States, it is no longer true that we enjoy 
liberty in the sense in which the Frenchman 
enjoys it. 

To prove that our loss of liberty is a tend- 
ency in our life rather than an accident in 
war administration, I would point to the change 
that has taken place during the last few years 
in the amusements of schoolboys and college 
students. In 1900 they used to manage their 
own sports, conduct their own literary maga- 
zines, get up their own dramatic performances, 
invent most of their own glees. To-day we 
charge the college student a flat fee to cover 
all the contributions he might have made to 
athletics or to other enterprises, had he so de- 
sired. We put his athletics in charge of expe- 
rienced alumni; we organize his religious life 
for him; his dramatic shows are largely the 
creations of professional coaches; his glee-club 
concerts lose their college flavor and present 
programmes which are 
largely taken from the 
popular music of the 
day. 

At what point, any- 
one might ask, does the 
student make any choice 
at all? Of course he 
makes it in the wrong 
place — that is, in the 
curriculum. At the age 
of eighteen or twenty 
he ought to know some- 
thing of the ordinary 
good sense and morals 
of life; here he is not 
permitted to choose. But 
at that age he cannot 
know very much in ad- 
vance of the courses 
listed in the college cat- 
alogue; here, however, 
he chooses to suit his 
fancy. If some of his 
studies were prescribed, 
in order to give him a 
common intellectual in- 
terest with his fellows, 
then by corollary his 
life outside the class- 
room might be left free ; 
he might make his 
choices there, and might 
find out by experiment 
what kind of choice he 
has made. 

If we are not careful, 
we may reach the point 
before long where our 
training has unfitted us 
for individual enterprise 
and responsibility. That 
is the condition of Rus- 
sia to-day. The Russians 
as a people yearn for 
some form of community 
action, though from all 
appearances they are not 
as yet successful in form- 
ing anything like a 
state or a nation, and 
they are curiously un- 
able to act as individu- 
als. 

A French veteran of 
the war told me of a 
German prison in which French and Russian 
soldiers were grouped together because of 
their supposed affinities and sympathies. The 
French soldiers, each ,after his own ability 
and inclination, occupied himself in alleviating 
the condition of the group. The Russian sol- 
diers, on the contrary, herded together by a 
common impulse and discussed their situation 
ad infinitum. 

What to my mind remains the most remark- 
able exhibition of civilization that the war 
gave us is the conduct of the French people, 
absolutely united in their desperate defense, 
yet thoroughly individual in their morals, 
each man and woman jealous of that private 
world in which his or her soul moved, though 
sharing with all the other individuals a com- 
plete understanding of a common tradition 
and a common purpose. To reach that end, it 
seems to me, is to have become a nation. 








FTER Jim Hammond went 
away from Beaver Dam he 
wrote to Mrs. Starkley from 


New Brunswick were observed by 
the garrison of the threatened trench 
while they were still on the wrong 








Toronto, saying that he had enlisted 
in a new infantry battalion and that 
all was well with him. That was 
the last news from him, or of him, 
to be received at Beaver Dam for 
many months. 

The war held and crushed and sweated on 
the western front. Every day found the Cana- 
dians in the grinding and perilous toil of it. In 
April, 1916, the Second Canadian Division held 
the ground about St. Eloi against terrific on- 
slaughts. Then and there were fought those 
desperate actions known as the Battles of the 
Craters. Hiram Sill, D. C. M., now a sergeant, 
received a wound that put him out of action 
for nearly two months. Dick Starkley was 
buried twice, once beneath the lip of one of 
the craters as it returned to earth after a jump 
into the air, and again in his dugout. No bones 
were broken, but he had to rest for three days. 

Other Canadian divisions moved into the 
Ypres salient in April—back to their first field 
of glory of the year before. That salient of 
terrible fame, advanced round the battered city 
of Ypres like a blunt spearhead driven into 
the enemy’s positions, will live for centuries 
after its trenches are leveled. British soldiers 
have fallen in their tens of thousands in and 
beyond and on the flanks of that city of destruc- 
tion. From three sides the German guns flailed 
it through four desperate years. Masses of 
German infantry surged up and broke against 








DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


HE SAW HIS BOMB BURST BESIDE THE STUMP OF CHIMNEY 


its torn edges, German gas drenched it, liquid 
fire scorched it, and mines blasted it. Now and 
again the edge of that salient was bent inward 
a little for a day or a week; but in those four 
years no German set foot in that city of heroic 
ruins except as a prisoner. 

The 26th Battalion celebrated Dominion Day 
—July ist—by raiding a convenient point of 
the German front line. The assault was made 
by a party of twenty-five ‘‘other ranks’’ com- 
manded by two junior officers. It was supported 
by the fire of our field guns and heavy and 
medium trench mortars. 

Sergts. Frank Sacobie and Hiram Sill were 
of the party, but Dick Starkley was not. Dick 
could not be spared for it from his duties with 
his platoon, for he was in acting command 
during the enforced absence of Lieut. Smith, 
who was suffering at a base hospital from a 
combination of gas and fever. The men from 


side of the inner line of hostile wire, 
and a heavy but wild fire was opened 














on them with rifles and machine 
guns. But the raiders did not pause. 
They passed through the last en- 
tanglement, entered the trench, killed 
a number of the enemy and collected consid- 
erable material for identification. Their casual- 
ties were few, and no wound was of a serious 
nature. Hiram Sill was dizzy and bleeding 


freely, but cheerful. One small fragment of a | agai: 


bomb had cut open his right cheek, and another 
had nicked his left shoulder. Sacobie carried 
him home on his back. 

It was a little affair, remarkable only as a 
new way of celebrating Dominion Day, and 
differed only in minor details from hundreds 
of other little bursts of aggressive activity on 
that front. 

Later in the month a Distinguished Service 
Order, two Military Crosses, four Distinguished 
Conduct Medals and five Military Medals were 
awarded to the battalion in recognition of its 
work about St. Eloi. Dick Starkley and Frank 
Sacobie each drew a D.C. M. A few days 
after that Lieut. Smith returned from Blighty 
and took back the command of his platoon from 
Dick; and at the same time he informed Dick 
that he was earmarked for a commission. 

The Canadians began their march from the 
Ypres salient to the Somme on September 1, 
1916. They marched cheerfully, glad of a change 

and hoping’for the best. The weather was 
fine, and the towns and villages through 
which they passed seemed to them pleasant 
places full of friendly people. They were 
going to fight on a new front; and, as 
became soldiers, it was their firm belief 
that any change would be for the better. 

On the 8th of September, while on the 
march, Dick Starkley was gazetted a lieu- 
tenant of Canadian Infantry. Mr. Smith 
found his third star in the same gazette, 
and Dick took the platoon. Henry visited 
the battalion a few days later and presented 
to the new lieutenant an old uniform that 
would do very well until the London tailors 
were given a chance. Dick was a proud 
soldier that d@#y; and an opportunity of 
showing his new dignity to the enemy soon 
occurred. That opportunity was the famous 
battle of Courcelette. 

From one o’clock of the afternoon of 
September 14 until four o’clock the next 
morning our heavy guns and howitzers be- 
labored with high explosive shells the forti- 
fied sugar refinery and its strong trenches 
and the village of Courcelette beyond. Then 
for an hour the big guns were silent. The 
battalions of the Fourth and Sixth Brigades 
waited in their jumping-off trenches before 
Poziéres. The Fifth Brigade, of which the 
26th Battalion was a unit, rested in reserve. 

Dawn broke with a clear sky and promise 
of sunshine and a frosty tingle in the air. 
At six o’clock the eighteen-pounder guns 
of nine brigades of artillery, smashing into 
sudden activity, laid a dense barrage on 
the nearest rim of the German positions. 
Four minutes later the barrage lifted and 
jumped forward one hundred yards, and 
the infantry climbed out of their trenches 
and followed it into the first German trench. 
The fight was on in earnest; and in shell 
holes, in corners of trenches and against 
improvised barricades many great feats of 
arms were dared and achieved. A tank led 
the infantry against the strongly fortified 
ruins of the refinery and toppled down 
everything in its path. 

Lieut. Dick Starkley and his friends 
gave ear all morning to the din of battle, 
wished themselves farther forward in the 
middle of it and wondered whether the 
brigades in front would leave anything for 
them to do on the morrow. Messages of 
success came back to them from time to 
time. By eight o’clock, after two hours of 

fighting, the Canadians had taken the formi- 
dable trenches, the sugar refinery, a fortified 
sunken road and hundreds of prisoners. The 
way was open to Courcelette. 

“If they don’t slow up—if they don’t quit 
altogether this very minute—they’1l be crowd- 
ing right in to Courcelette and doing us out of 
a job!’’ complained Sergt. Hiram Sill. ‘‘That’s 
our job, Courcelette is—our job for to-morrow 
They’ve done what they set out to do, and if 
they go ahead now and try something they 
haven’t planned for, well, they’ll maybe bite 
off more than they can chew. The psychology 
of it will be all wrong; their minds aren’t 
made up to that idea. ’’ 

‘*T guess the idee ain’t the hull thing,’’ 
remarked a middle-aged corporal. ‘‘ Many a 
good job has been done kind of unexpectedly 
in this war. I reckon this here psychology 
didn’t have much to do with your D. C. M.”’ 
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SONS OF LIBERTY 


‘By Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


Chapter Eight, in which the 26% “mops up” at Courcelette 


‘«That’s where you’re dead wrong, Henry, ’’ 
said Hiram. ‘‘I knew I’d get a D. C. M. all 
along, from the first minute I ever set foot in 
a trench. My mind and my spirit were all made 
up for it. I knew I’d get a D. C. M. just as 
sure as I know now that I’ll get a bar to it— 
if I don’t go west first. ’’ 

Dick, who had joined the group, laughed 
and smote Hiram on the shoulder. 

‘*You’re dead right!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Old 
Psychology, you’re a wonder of the age! Be 
careful what you make up your heart and soul 
and mind to next or you’ll find yourself in 
command of the division. ’’ 

‘*What do you mean, lieutenant?’’ asked 
Sill. 

‘*You’ve been awarded the D. C. M. again, 
that’s all!’’ cried Dick, shaking him violently 
by the hand, ‘‘You’ve got your bar, Old Psy- 
chology! Word of it just came through from 
Brigade. ’’ 

Sergt. Sill blushed and grew pale and blushed 


n. 

‘* Say, boys, I’m a proud man,’’ he said. 
‘*There are some things you can’t get used to 
—and being decorated for distinguished conduct 
on the field of glory is one of them, I guess. 
If you’ll excuse me, boys,—and you, lieuten- 
ant,—I’ll just wander along that old trench a 
piece and think it over by myself.’’ 

The way was open to Courcelette. The bat- 
talions that had done the work in a few hours 
and that, despite a terrific fire from the enemy, 
had established themselves beyond their final 
objective, were anxious to continue about this 
business without pause and clean up the 
strongly garrisoned town. They had fought 
desperately in those few hours, however, and 
the enemy’s fire had taken toll of them, and so 
they were told to sit tight in their new trenches ; 
but the common sense of their assertion that 
Courcelette itself should be assaulted without 
loss of time, before the beaten and astounded 
enemy could recover, was admitted. 

At half past three o’clock that afternoon the 
Fifth Brigade received its orders and instruc- 
tions and immediately passed them on and 
elaborated them to the battalions concerned. 
By five o’clock the three battalions that were 
to make the attack were on their way across 
the open country, advancing in waves. German 
guns battered them but did not break their 
alignment. They reached our new trenches 
and, with the barrage of our own guns now 
moving before them, passed through and over 
the victorious survivors of the morning’s 
battle. 

The French Canadians and the Nova Sco- 
tians went first in two waves. i 

Dick Starkley and his platoon were on the 
right of the front line of the 26th, which 
was the third wave of attack. ‘‘Mopping up’’ 
was the battalion’s particular job on this occa- 
sion. 

‘*Mopping up,”’ like most military terms, 
means considerably more than it suggests to 
the ear. The mops are rifles, bombs and bay- 
onets; the things to be mopped are machine- 
gun posts still in active operation, bays and 
sections of trenches still occupied by aggressive 
Germans, mined cellars and garrisoned dug- 
outs. Everything of a menacing nature that the 
assaulting waves have passed over or outflanked 
without demolishing must be dealt with by 
the ‘‘moppers-up. ’’ 

The two lines of the 26th advanced at an 
easy walk ; there was about five yards between 
man and man. Each man carried water and 
rations for forty-eight hours and five empty 
sandbags, over and above his arms and kit. 
The men kept their alignment all the way up 
to the edge of the village. Now and again 
they closed on the centre or extended to right 
or left to fill a gap. Wounded men crawled 
into shell holes or were picked up and carried 
forward. Dead men lay sprawled beneath their 
equipment, with their rifles and bayonets out- 
thrust toward Courcelette even in death. The 
‘‘walking wounded’’ continued to go forward, 
some unconscious or unmindful of their inju- 
ries and others trying to bandage themselves 
as they walked. 

Col. MacKenzie led them, and beside him 
walked a company commander. The two 
shouted to each other above the din of battle, 
and sometimes they turned and shouted back 
to their men. Other officers walked a few paces 
in front of their men. 

A bursting shell threw Dick backward into 
a small crater that had been made earlier in 
the day and knocked the breath out of him for 
a few seconds. Frank Sacobie picked him up. 
The colonel gave the signal to double, and the 
right flank of the 26th broke from a walk into 
a slow and heavy jog. Sacobie jogged beside 
Dick. 

‘*Just a year since we came into the line!’’ 
shouted Dick. 

‘*We were pa’tridge shootin’ two years ago 
to-day !’’ bawled Sacobie. 

The colonel turned with his back to Cour- 
celette and his face to his men and yelled at 
them to come on. ‘‘Speed up on the right!’’ he 
shouted. ‘*The left is ahead. The 25th is in 
already. Shake a leg, boys. If they don’t move 
quick enough in front, blow right through 
"em. ”? 

At the near edge of the village a number of 
New Brunswickers, including their colonel, 
overtook and mingled with the second line of 
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the 22d. Our barrage was lifted clear of Cour- 
celette by this time and set like a spouting 
wall of fire and earth along the far side of it; 
but the shells of the enemy continued to pitch 
into it, heaving bricks and rafters and the soil 
of little gardens into the vibrating twilight. 
Machine guns streamed their fire upon the 
invaders from attics and cellars and sand- 
bagged windows. The bombs and rifles of the 
22d smashed and cracked just ahead; and on 
the left, still farther ahead, crashes and bangs 
and shouts told all who could hear the where- 
abouts of Hilliam and his lads from Nova 
Scotia. 

Dick Starkley saw a darting flicker of fire 
from the butt of a broken chimney beyond a 
cellar full of bricks and splintered timber. He 
shouted to his men, let his pistol swing from 
its lanyard and threw a bomb. Then, stooping 
low, he dashed at the jumble of ruins in the 
cellar. He saw his bomb burst beside the stump 
of chimney. ‘The machine gun flickered again, 
and spat-spat-spat came quicker than thought. 
Other bombs smashed in front of him, to right 
and left of the chimney. He got his right foot 
entangled in what had once been a baby’s crib. 
‘There he was, staggering on the very summit 
of that low mound of rubbish, fairly in line 
with the machine gun. Something seized him 
by some part of his equipment and jerked him 
backward. He lit on his back and slid a yard, 
then beheld the face of Hiram Sill staring down 
at him. ; 

‘*Hit?’’ asked Hiram. 

‘*Don’t think so. No.’’ 

**It’s a wonder. ’”’ 

Five men from Dick’s platoon joined them 
in the ruins. ‘Together they threw seven gre- 
nades. The hidden gun ceased fire. Dick 
scrambled up and over the rubbish and round 
what was left of the shattered chimney that 
masked the machine-gun post. In the dim 
light he saw sprawled shapes and crouching 
shapes, and one stooped over the machine gun, 
working swiftly to clear it again for action. 
Dick pistoled the gunner. The three survivors 
of that crew put up their hands. Sergt. Sill 
disarmed them and told them to ‘‘beat it’’ back 
to the Canadian lines. Fifty yards farther on 
they came upon Sacobie and two privates 

counting prisoners at the mouth of a dugout. 

**Twenty-nine without a scratch,’’ said Sa- 
cobie. 

‘*Find stretchers for them and send them 
back with our wounded, under escort,’’ said 
Dick. ‘‘Put a corporal in charge. Is there a 
corporal here ??’ 

‘*T’m here, sir.’’ 

‘“*You, Judd? Take them back with as many 
of our wounded as they can carry. Two men 
with you should be escort enough. Hand over 
the wounded and fetch up any grenades and 
ammunition you can get hold of.’’ 

Capt. Smith staggered up to Dick. 

‘‘We are through and out the other side!’’ 
he gasped. ‘‘Get as many of our fellows as you 
can collect quick to stiffen this flank. Dig in 
beyond the houses—in line with the 25th. The 
colonel is up there somewhere. ’’ 

He swayed and stumbled against the pla- 
toon commander. Dick supported him with 
an arm. 

‘*Hit?’’ asked Dick. 

‘*Just what you’d notice,’’ said the captain, 
straightening himself and reeling away. 

‘*Go after him and do what you can for him,’’ 
said Dick to one of his men. ‘‘ Bandage him 
and then go look for an M. O.’’ 

Dick hurried on toward the forward edge of 
the village, strengthening his following as he 
went. The shelling was still heavy and the 
noise deafening, but the hand-to-hand fighting 
among the houses had lessened. Dick led his 
men through one wall of a house that had 
been hit by a heavy shell and through the 
other wall into a little garden. There were 
bricks and tiles and iron shards in that garden ; 
and in the middle of it, untouched, a little arbor 
of grapevines. Dick passed through the arbor 
on his way to the broken wall at the foot of 
the garden. There were two benches in it and 
a small round table. 

Dick went through the arbor ina second, and 
then he sprang to the broken crest of the wall. 
He had seareely mounted upon it before some- 
thing red burst close in front of his eyes. 

Dick was not astonished to find himself in 
the old garden at Beaver Dam. The lilacs were 
in flower and full of bees and butterflies. He 
still wore his shrapnel helmet. It felt very 
uncomfortable, and he tried to take it off—but 
it stuck fast to his head. Even that did not 
astonish him. He saw an arbor of grapevines 
and entered it and sat down on a bench with 
his elbows on a small round table. He recog- 
nized it as the arbor he had seen that evening 
in Coureelette—the evening of September 15. 

‘*I must have brought it home with me,’’ 
he reflected. ‘‘The war must be over. ’’ 

Flora entered the aybor then and asked him 
why he was wearing an officer’s 
jacket. He thought it queer that she 
had not heard about his commission. 

“‘T was promoted on the Somme— 











‘*Your eyes are bandaged for the time being. 
They’!l be as well as ever in a few days. ’’ 

‘*T must have been dreaming. Where am I— 
and what is wrong with me?’’ 

‘*You are in No. 2 Canadian General Hos- 
pital and have been dreaming for almost a 
week. But you are doing very well.’’ 

‘*What hit me? And have I all my legs and 
arms?’’ 

‘*It must have been a whiz-bang,’’ replied 
the unknown voice. ‘‘You are suffering from 
head wounds that are not so serious as we 
feared and from broken ribs and a few cuts and 
gashes. You must drink this and stop talking. ’’ 

Dick obediently drank it, whatever it was. 





FOR ALL THE FAMI 


‘*T wish you could give me some news of the 
battalion, and then I’d keep quiet for a long | 
time, ’’ he said. 

‘*Do you want me to open and read this letter 
that your brother left for you two days ago?’’ 
asked the Sister. 

She read as follows: 

“Dear Dick. As your temperature is up and you 


refuse to know me I am leaving this note for you | 


with the charming Sister who seems to be your 


C. O. just now. She tells me that you will be as fit | 


as a fiddle in a month or so. Accept my congratu- 
lations on your escape and on the battle of Cour- 
celette. I have written to Beaver Dam about it 
and cabled that you will live to fight again. Frank 
Sacobie and that psychological sergeant with a 
D. C. M. and bar are booked for Blighty, to polish 
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| up for their commissions. | called on them after 
| the fight. They are well—but I can’t say that they 
escaped without a scratch, for they both looked 
as if they had been mixing it up with a bunch of 
wildeats. Sacobie has a black eye and doesn’t 
know who or what hit him. 

“Do you remember Jim Hammond? He came 
over to a battalion of this division with a draft 
from England about four months ago. He looked 
me up one day last week and told me a mighty 
queer story about himself. 1 won’t try to repeat it, 
for I am sure he'll tell it to you himself at the first 
opportunity. He is making good, as fur as I ean 


W777 


see and hear. Pat Hammond has a job in London 
now. He was badly gassed about a month ago. I 
will get another day’s special leave as soon as 


possible and pay you another visit. 
“Your affectionate brother, Henry Starkley.” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





ON THE BASCULE BRIDGE 


“Joseph E.Olson 


IFE is humdrum—usually—even among 
L men who are engaged in hazard- 
ous industries. In working up from 
ordinary fireman to assistant chief of a 
great Chicago station, Worthington had of 
course been in many dangerous situations. 
But the experience he had on the bascule 
bridge was different. 

It was a warm evening following a trying 
day in early summer. Three times during 
the afternoon the men at Central Station 
had been called out, only to learn each 
time that the alarm was false. At last 
Worthington summoned an assistant. 

‘* Rodney,’’ he said, ‘‘ I’m going home 
to supper. You look after things. I guess 
nothing important will turn up. I’ll be 
back about half past six.’’ 

Climbing into his automobile, a power- 
ful roadster, he moved off through the 
heavy traffic of the street. On the way, 
however, he thought of an errand at Sta- 
tion 10, six blocks distant, and while he 
was there he heard an alarm from his own 
district. He listened intently, translating 
the mysterious ringing as a telegrapher 
translates the dots and dashes of his code. 

‘* Cushman Block — southeast corner! ’’ 
he muttered as he dived into the car and 
whirled it round. 

At the clanging of the electric bell of his 
car, an aisle opened before him through 
the busy traffic. As he sped on he began to 
outline the route to the fire. 

‘* A straight shoot to the bridge,’’ he 
thought; then the deep, hoarse whistle of 
a steamer on the river interrupted him. It 
was the whistle for a drawbridge, and it 
sounded as if it were straight ahead. He 
shoved the accelerator down still farther, for 
he was determined not to let an easy-going 
old lake freighter delay him. 

At the point where he was to cross the river 
there was a bascule bridge. In that kind of 
drawbridge the platform is divided over mid- 
stream and the two halves swing up just as 
if they were two blades opening at the oppo- 
site ends of a jackknife. When the bascules 
are thus tilted to an angle of about sixty 
degrees there is a space between them wide 
enough to let the stacks and rigging of vessels 
pass. 

As Worthington approached the bridge he 
noticed that the traffic policeman was already 
holding back pedestrians, but the buildings cut 
off all view of the river and the approaching 
freighter, and Worthington honked his horn 
impatiently. The policeman glanced upstream, 
hesitated a moment, and then motioned him 
across. 

Worthington had a fleeting intuition of dan- 
ger. He was not sure that the officer’s judgment 
was good, for the platform seemed to be tilting 
up already, and as the car shot out upon the 
bascule it began to rise perceptibly. Now a 
widening crack opened across the centre of the 
bridge. Worthington threw out the clutch and 
put on the emergency brake, but the mo- 
mentum of the roadster carried it on up the 
steepening slant. He threw the gear into re- 
verse, but it was too late. The front wheels 
dropped to their hubs over the end of the 
bascule. 

He tried to back, but in vain; the rear wheels 
only spun futilely, for in dropping down in 
front the car had settled on its running board 
or on a part of its framework, and had thus 
lifted most of the weight from the driving 
wheels. 

While he was working with the controls the 
baseule had pitched to a steep angle. Now it 
was too late to back even if he had been able 
to do so, for the machine would have rushed 
down the slope, to be wrecked somewhere 
in the crowd of people below. For 
a moment he was tempted to jump 
out of the car and slide down the 





} slope; but that meant not only the 





no, it was before that,’’? he began, 
and then everything became dark. 
‘‘T can’t see,’’ he said. 

‘*Don’t worry about that,’’ re- 
plied a voice that was not Flora’s. 
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but also leaving the automobile to 
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below. Deciding to stay and to do 
his best, he threw the gear into 








ORAWN BY G. A. HARKER 


IT SEEMED INCREDIBLE THAT THE WHEELS SHOULD HANG THERE 


neutral and pulled the emergency brake tight, 
letting the engine run free. Then for the first 
time he had an opportunity to study the situa- 
tion. 

A large lake freighter, convoyed by a couple 
of tugs, was gliding toward the bridge, only a 
few rods upstream. Heavily laden as it was, 
and going with the current, it could not stop 
within a short distance. With a feeling of 
dismay, Worthington realized that the only 
course open to the bridge operator was to raise 
the bascule as usual. 

Steeper and steeper grew the incline! A ppar- 
ently there was nothing for Worthington to do 
except to wait until the front wheels lost their 
precarious hold. He knew what that meant. 
How slowly the bascule seemed to move! It 
almost seemed as if the mechanical monster, 
knowing that it had caught its victim, were 
torturing him as a cat tortures a mouse, before 
sending car and rider on a terfible backward 
plunge to the pavement below. 

A bedlam of noise came up to him,—shouts 
of encouragement and advice from the street, 
the bridge house and the freighter, —but in the 
din he could understand nothing. The slant 
became so steep that he had to shift from the 
seat to the side of the wheel and hang on. He 
looked down the long, abrupt slope. It was 
now at an angle of almost fifty degrees and 
slowly rising. If the front wheels rolled off 
the end of the bascule, the car would be smashed 
as if it had dropped a sheer sixty feet! 

To his horror Worthington caught sight of the 


upturned faces of the crowd below. The police 
were trying to drive them out of danger, but | 
in the excitement they thronged back, almost | 
Fear fastened upon him, fear | 


under the car. 
not only for himself but for the foolish on- 
lookers. He yelled down at them ; 
time people were running toward the bridge, 
and in the gathering jam those in front were 
hemmed in. 


Worthington was accustomed to danger, and | 


almost every day he saw others in grave peril; 
but ordinarily he could act, whereas in this 


predicament there seemed to be nothing to do | 
except to wait. At the thought, fear sent a| 
| wave of nausea over him; then a slight rock- 
| ing motion of the car made him almost forget 
risk of seriously injuring himself, | himself. 


The very imminence of the crisis 


steeled his courage. 
he hang there, a menace to many lives | 


The bow of the freighter now was nosing 
along directly underneath. The bascule would 


| soon stop at its highest angie. It was already 


but by that | 





beginning to slow up, creaking and jiggling; 
it formed an angle of about sixty degrees with 
the level part of the bridge. Worthington very 
carefully leaned out. It seemed incredible that 
the wheels should hang there. A quarter turn 
would send him crashing backward. It was a 
set trap and had only to be touched. Even 
the slight jar of stopping the bridge might 
roll them off the edge. He did some quick 
thinking. 

It was evident that as the car had dropped 
upon the running boards or framework, thus 
partly lifting the weight from the rear wheels, 
the emergency brake was doing no good. There 
might be traction enough even at this angle to 
help; anyway it would be an effort in the right 
direction, and a trial could do no harm. He 
pushed in the clutch pedal with his hand, 
moved the gear lever into low; then, using 
his other hand, he pushed the accelerator to 
the floor and slowly let in the clutch. 

He heard the rear wheels spin on the planks. 
Almost at the same moment the bascule came 
| to a stop. There was a jerk. The front of the 
ear rolled outward ever so little. For a moment 
it hung uncertainly like a nicely balanced 
seale. But even that small lift of the front end 
had thrown more weight upon the rear wheels. 
They took firmer hold and with all the power 
of the twelve-cylinder engine fought to push 
the front wheels farther over the edge. Slight 
as was the advantage, it was ‘‘the hair that 
turned the balanee,’’ and the car gently settled 
| back into its former position. 

Worthington dared not move. Even the 
people far below were almost afraid to breathe 
lest they disturb the equilibrium of the car. 
But as it hung thus off its high perch, the 
stacks and rigging of the freighter swept 
slowly past. 
| The bascule now began to descend, so gently 
| at first that the motion could hardly be noticed, 
then, as the pitch became less steep, faster and 
faster. But before the two platforms came 
| together they were stopped, and with the aid 
| of a dozen willing men the front wheels were 
lifted upon the planks. Within ten seconds 
more Worthington was off to the fire, which 
| he found under control. 

Rodney greeted him jovially. ‘‘ Didn’t expect 
to see you here, Chief. You’re just a little late 
for the fun. You must hage got hung up at 
the bridge, eh?’’ 

Worthington smiled ironically and nodded. 
‘*Yep—you’ve said it. ‘Hung up’ is right!’’ 








FROM AN OLD PRINT 





Francois Babeuf 


FACT AND COMMENT 


FTENTIMES there is heroism in being 
willing to play your own simple part in 
the game. 


Who loiters on an Errand will be able 
To hurry if his Supper’s on the Table. 


OME men go through life thinking that 
they are express trains, whereas they are 
only engines, running light. 
DDLY enough, checkers is an outdoor 
sport in Indianapolis. There by order of 
the park commissioners checkerboards are sten- 
ciled on both ends of the picnic tables in the 
public parks and sets of checkers are provided 
for those who wish to play. 
ETWEEN July 1, 1916, and July 15, 1919, 
more than thirty million copies of speeches 
made by various government officials were 
printed and distributed through the mails at 
the expense of the government. The printing 
cost $442,000, and the speeches and the enve- 
lopes in which they were mailed took more 
than two million pounds of paper. 


HOUSANDS of Austrian and Hungarian 
soldiers from the prison camps in Siberia, 
dressed in the same uniforms that they wore 
when the Russians captured them in 1914, have 
set out to march four thousand miles to their 
native land. The Bolshevist authorities have 
given them no food or clothing or assistance of 
any kind, but American relief organizations 
are trying to raise $3,000,000 to help them and 
have already raised almost $1,000, 000. 
N this first year of prohibition the people of 
the United States are paying more than a 
million dollars a day for coffee, which is three 
times as much as they were paying two years 
ago. The tremendously increased expenditure 
is partly owing to the quantity of coffee that 
we are importing, which has increased from 
1,052,000,000 pounds a year to 1,500,000, 000 
pounds a year, but more to the wholesale price, 
which has increased from 9.5 cents a pound to 
22.7 cents a pound. 


Y establishing imperial air routes and new 

aéroplane mail services, by encouraging 
civil aviation and by doing what it can to make 
night flying safe, Great Britain is building an 
air force that will link together the widely 
separated domains of the British Empire, and 
that will form a trained reserve to supplement 
the fighting forces in time of war. For some 
years to come Egypt will be the centre of the 
system of air routes. Thence air lanes will lead 
to the Cape, India and Australia. 


GROUP of New Yorkers dined the other 
day on some curious dishes. There were 
octopus soup, rock cod from New Zealand, 
roast breast of penguin, peas from Argentina, 
sea elephant cutlets and salads made from 
endive grown in Tasmania. The diners were 
guests of a former companion of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton in the antarctic. All the fish and 
meats served at the meal had been frozen two 
years before in the south seas and were 
brought north to show how great and how 
varied a food supply the antarctic continent 
can furnish. 
N a single year unscientific loading, acci- 
dental damage and the tremendous cost of 
packing add more than $700,000,000 to the cost 
of food, clothing and other necessaries. Unused 
space in freight cars costs $209,000,000, and 
hauling half-empty cars more than 6,000,000, - 
000 miles costs the railways $157,000,000; 
damage and theft cost $100,000, 000, and lumber 





that is wasted after being used once in packing 
cases costs $240,000,000. It is estimated that 
from a tenth to a quarter of the cost of food- 
stuffs goes to pay for crates that are thrown 
away instead of being used a second time. 


es 


THE NEW WHEAT CROP OF 1920 


N this time of high cost of living, the public 
I feels great interest in the probable price 
of grain and breadstuffs. The doubts 
concerning it arose from two uncertainties— 
first, how the ending of the government guar- 
anty of $2.26 a bushel would affect the price; 
and second, how that and other causes would 
affect the size of the new crop. 

The guaranty of the government, established 
just before the war ended and when the winter- 
wheat crop of 1919 was being planted, was 
made to run only to the end of the harvesting 
and marketing of the wheat crop of 1919. That 
means June of the present year. There is much 
dispute how the government guaranty affected 
prices. The Chicago market paid as high as 
$2.85 last September, and $3. 50 last December 
for the better quality of wheat from the crop 
of 1919, or very much more than the guaranteed 
price. But a good deal of last year’s crop was 
not of the best quality, and for such wheat the 
farmers have contended that the guaranty 
created a maximum and not a minimum price, 
causing actual oss to farmers because the 
government’ Food Administration, having once 
bought the wheat at the guaranteed price of 
$2.26, was bound to sell it again for a price 
near that figure. So doubtful was the question 
of the real effect of the government guaranty, 
that one of the best-known. grain-trade publi- 
cations in the Northwest lately said that pre- 
dictions what the price will be after next 
July ‘‘range-all the way from $1.50 to $4 a 
bushel. ’” 

When it was estimated by the government 
last December that the area planted to winter 
wheat had been reduced by 11,700,000 acres, 
or 23 per cent, from the acreage of the previous 
year, the first thought was that uncertainty 
as to prices was the cause. It was soon appar- 
ent, however, that the main cause was short- 
age of labor on the farms. High wages in the 
cities were drawing away employees from 
the farms; in a speech to Congress Senator 
Capper of Kansas lately estimated that in his 
state during the past year possibly 35,000 men 
had left the farms to work in the cities. Of 
course, if a farmer could not see a large enough 
labor supply to harvest such a wheat crop as 
that of 1919, he would not plant so much as he 
planted a year ago. 

On top.of the fact that the acreage planted 
to winter wheat was smaller, comes the gov- 
ernment report of May, which shows that 
three times as many acres as last year had 
been winterkilled. The government figures 
show a growing acreage smaller than that of 
1919 by 12,700,000 acres, or 26 per cent, and a 
probable yield smaller than that of last year 
by 297,000,000 bushels. That seemingly means 
higher prices. Nevertheless, to show how cu- 
riously economic influences work, the later 
reports of May show that the shortage of 
labor has prevented the usual ploughing up of 
‘‘abandoned acreage’’ to use for other crops. 
That being so, the farmers naturally tried to 
save as much as possible of the injured acreage, 
and the result has been unexpectedly favorable. 
In Kansas alone, the prospective yield has 
thereby been so much increased that the State 
Board of Agriculture now reports that the 
yield of winter wheat in the state may after all 
turn out to be the third largest in its history. 


o's 
THE JEALOUS DISPOSITION 





OST virtues carry with them certain 
M defects. Perhaps we may think more 
kindly and also more justly of jealous 
people if we consider that jealousy is the baser | 
manifestation of the qualities of affection and | 
ambition. People are likely to be jealous when | 
they desire very ardently or love very much. 
Jealousy in which there is no malice is not 
a bad trait of character. It stimulates endeavor. | 
It implies respect for a rival. It makes a man | 
watchful and eager in the pursuit of an object. 
But when jealousy gives rise to resentment 
and hostility, it means that the person who 
entertains it has grown self-centered, and that | 
his ambition or his affection is fading. The 
authentic fire burns out; an inflammation re- 
mains. In less figurative language, the power 
to create or achieve or attain is gone—for a 
time at least—and the power to injure or to 
destroy is asserting itself. 
The person who finds that jealousy is be- 
ginning to play an active part in his thoughts 
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should put into foree at once repressive meas- 
ures. He should think less about himself and 
his importance, or his unimportance, his hopes 
and his disappointments, his wounded sensi- 
bilities and his lacerated affections. Revenge 
may be sweet, but it comes to few, and the 
thought of it is embittering. As a pursuit it 
is unprofitable, and even when it has been 
achieved it is likely to leave you with a feeling 
of emptiness. 

Jealousy, properly controlled, is sometimes 
a useful accelerator, but it does not furnish 


motive power. 
eS 


THE APEX OF THE YEAR 


OR just six months now we have been 
F climbing the long slope of the seasons. 

It was on December 21 that we set out 
from the gloomy plain of the winter solstice, 
that land of long nights and short days and the 
‘‘low-circling sun.’’ Ever since then the path 
has led upward. By intervals so slight that we 
have hardly been able to detect them it has 
taken us higher and higher; past the halfway 
house of the vernal equinox, with its reminis- 
cent flavor of the classics and its actual murmur 
and babble of unfettered brooks; past the un- 
speakable loveliness of spring, with its ever- 
lengthening days, until now at last we have 
reached the summit and stand for our little 
moment at the very peak and climax of the 
year. 

The longest day! Can it be possible? So soon, 
and summer only just begun! Indeed, the 
astronomers or meteorologists, or whoever it is 
that does for the year what Atrepos does for 
life, are always telling us that summer does 
not begin until now. Of course we know better 
than that. We know that it began three weeks 
ago, but that is only a little while, and now 
they tell us that from this time on the days 
will begin to shorten; that we have only this 
one day on the summit, and that then we 
shall tread again the long decline that six 
months hence will land us once more on that 
dark and ice-bound plain whence we started. 

Well, so it must be. Let us make the most 
and the best of it. There was much that was 
lovely on the upward journey; there will be 
even more on the return trip. We still have 
left a little of youthful June. Then will come 
our long house parties with opulent and ma- 
tronly July and August, and after that delight- 
ful days with those hale and wholesome old 
fellows, September, October and November, a 
little detached from the more absorbing busi- 
ness of middle life, softened and mellowed, but 
still full of mental and bodily vigor and will- 
ing to give themselves up a little to the chase, 
the hunt and the fruits of the field. 

How closely the year approximates and epit- 
omizes human life! It is as natural to personify 
the months as it is to breathe, and we love 
those that symbolize the stages of life in which 
we anticipate that our capacity for achieve- 
ment and our ability to enjoy will be at their 
best. June stands to us for youth, for young 
womanhood, for the bride; and just as the 
summer solstice always fills us with surprise 
that it has come so soon, and with a certain 
haunting sense of disappointment that all be- 
yond leads downward, though by steps never 
so slight, so, too, in life we face very early the 
dread fact that we have reached the zenith of 
our powers and have accomplished less than 
we had hoped to accomplish. 

The answer is the same in both cases. Much 
lovely weather, many golden days lie between 
this and December 21; and most that is great 
and noble and worth while comes only when 
the first flush of youth has faded. 


ad 


THE MELTING POT 


T was Mr. Israel Zangwill, we believe, that 
if first called America the melting pot. The 
vividness of the image caught the popular 
fancy at once; the phrase has since done rhe- 
torical duty on a thousand platforms and on 
ten thousand printed pages. But we are begin- 
ning to ask whether the melting pot is really 
doing its work. Some of the elements that have 
found their way into it seem to be refractory ; 
others are of doubtful value in any new national 
compound. 
In some ways the United States is less truly 
a nation than it was a century ago; for the 
tremendous influx of emigrants from every 
corner of Europe has disturbed and well-nigh 
destroyed the substantial unity of race, custom 
and tradition that prevailed in the early days. 
In any consideration of the matter it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between a nation and a 
state; for, although some nations are states, 
some states are not nations. The words are far 
from being synonymous. A nation must have 








a common language, common traditions and 
a common history; nationality is a spiritual 
thing and depends on something more than 
allegiance to a common authority. 

In the nature of things our country cannot 
yet be a nation in the true sense of the word, 
so diverse are the backgrounds, the tempera- 
ments and the manners of the hundred millions 
who compose it. It comes nearer to being one 
than might have been predicted, because there 
burns beneath the melting pot a flame of 
political idealism. The desire for freedom, for 
the right of man to order his life and make 
his career, unshackled by laws of caste or tra- 
ditions of class, burns in the breast of every 
American. That aspiration has performed 
wonders in reducing the jumble of contradic- 
tory elements in American society to a fluid, if 
not yet a homogeneous, consistency. It was that 
which united us during the war; it was that 
which supplied the authentic American spirit 
that foreign observers saw in our army. 

But events since the war have shown us that 
the work is not yet done. There are some 
American citizens who make their traditional 
culture and their historical background a 
means of separating them in thought and feel- 
ing from their neighbors; there are others 
who, in their haste to become Americans, 
have thrown away their whole birthright of 
eustom and traditional morality and who drift 
about, no longer attached to their former 
national group, not yet instructed in the ways, 
the language or the institutions of their new 
fellow citizens. 

The problem is how quickest to bring all 
our unlike racial elements into one truly 
national substance. The thing cannot be done 
overnight; we must approach the task cau- 
tiously and work at it patiently. A knowl- 
edge of a common language is indispensable ; a 
consciousness of a common purpose and, as the 
years pass, of acommon history must be added. 
We must have a common interest, a common 
meeting ground. The older nations have given 
up centuries to the gradual growth of that 
community of interest and of purpose. If we 
are to make more rapid progress, it must be by 
some prudent system of national training to 
which our children shall all be exposed. Is 
such a system possible? It may be so; our 
readers will certainly find in Prof. Erskine’s 
article, printed elsewhere in this issue, some 
suggestions on the subject that are sure to 
interest them. Pars 


THE ORIGINAL BOLSHEVIK 


NE of the most curious episodes of the 
QO French Revolution is the conspiracy 

of Babeuf. Francois Babeuf—Gracchus 
Babeuf as he called himself, after the classical 
fancy of the day—was an earnest revolutionary 
who held subordinate offices under the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. He was an admirer of 
Robespierre; and, though during the Terror 
he thought his hero went too far, after the 
death of Robespierre he had only praise for 
him. He even got himself put into prison for 
advocating the overthrow of the Directory and 
the establishment of a government founded 
on Robespierre’s Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. 

Released from prison, he grew more radical 
rather than less. He organized a secret society 
of conspirators, pledged to the overthrow of 
society. Perfect equality was to be the watch- 
word of the new state. Private property of 
every sort was to be abolished, for private 
property is theft. Everything must be swept 
clean. ‘‘ Perish all the arts, if necessary, so 
that real equality is left to us.’’ 

Everyone was to be forced to work a specified 
number of hours every day. All were to be paid 
alike, not in money but in kind. The man who 
was more skillful or industrious than his fel- 
lows was to be content to be rewarded by the 
public gratitude. No one might choose his trade 
or profession, but each should be assigned by 
the state to the kind of work for which he was 
needed. Parents were to have no care over 
their children, who were to be trained from 
birth in public institutions. It is the logic and 
the system of communism, now grown more 
or less familiar, but in those days new, curious, 
fascinating to visionary minds unsettled by the 
long ferment of the Revolution. 

Babeuf himself has often been dismissed as 
a madman, but, though he was excitable and 
subject to fits of something like frenzy under 
the intoxication of his ideas, there is no reason 
to believe him any more mad than any other 
devotee of communism. His conspiracy failed 
of course. It ran counter to every current of 
public sentiment, which in 1795 had had 
enough of tumult and revolution and passion- 
ately desired order and tranquillity. Babeuf 
was betrayed by a supposed follower ; his secret 
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organization was broken up by the soldiers of 
the Directory ; he himself was executed. 

But Babouvism, the doctrine of communism 
and of the complete subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the state, persisted. Long confined to 
academic discussion in small, semi-gecret circles 
of believers, it flamed out again upon the world 
in the theories of Karl Marx, and in these 
latter days it has become the corner stone of 
syndicalism in France and of Bolshevism in 
Russia. Marx, the philosopher, the writer of 
books, the tireless assimilator of other men’s 
ideas, gets the credit for inventing much polit- 
ical heresy that he only popularized. Anyone 
who reads the obscure story of Babeuf as 
recent investigations have disclosed it will find 
in his manifestoes the theory of communism, 
almost exactly as it is proclaimed and in part 
practiced to-day in Moscow. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From May 27 to June 2) 


ONGRESS.—On May 27 the President sent 

to Congress a message vetoing the Knox 
resolution, which repeals the declaration of 
war against Germany.and Austria. He justi- 
fied the veto by denouncing the resolution as a 
‘‘complete surrender of the rights of the United 
States so far as the German government is 
concerned,’’ and an ineffaceable stain on the 
honor of the country. The House failed by 
twenty-nine votes to override the veto. ——On 
June 1 the Senate voted to ‘‘decline respect- 
fully’’ the President’s request for authority to 
accept on behalf of the United States a mandate. 
from the League of Nations over Armenia. The 
vote was 52 to 23; thirteen Democrats joined the 
Republicans in voting to deny the President’s 
request. ——The Senate voted to abolish forty- 
two standing committees and to reduce the 
membership of the others. —-The Senate and 
House conferees agreed on the army and navy 
appropriation bills. The former carries $394, - 
929,000 and the latter $436,000,000. The army 
bill is without the provisions for voluntary 
military training and for the Federalizing of 
the National Guard. ——The conference reports 
on the water-power bill and on the bill estab- 
lishing a Federal budget system were passed 
and sent to the President.——The Foreign 
Affairs Committee reported to the House a 
resolution expressing sympathy with the Irish 
people and hope that they would get the gov- 
ernment of their choice. ——On May 31 the 
joint commission reported to Congress that 
increased salaries should be granted to postal 
employees receiving less than $5000. The in- 
creases are from $150 to $250 annually and 
will amount in all to $33,000, 000. ——-On May 29 
the House, under suspension of the rules, passed 
the bill providing bonuses for former service 
men. The bill, which calls for an expenditure 
of $1, 600,000,000, passed by a vote of 289 to 92. 


e 


UPREME COURT.—On June 1 the Su- 
preme Court ruled that amendments to the 
Federal Constitution must not be submitted to 
referendum in states having referendum provi- 
sions in their constitutions. The decision was 
unanimous. e 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—The in- 

vestigating committee appointed by the 
Senate heard testimony concerning the sums 
of money spent by the supporters of various 
candidates in the state primary campaigns. 
The sum of $1,180,043 was spent on Gen. 
Wood’s canvass, a large part of it advanced by 
Col. Procter of Cincinnati; the Johnson fund 
exceeded $200,000 —its exact size was not 
learned ; $113,000 was spent on Senator Hard- 
ing’s campaign. There were reports of large 
sums spent for Mr. McAdoo’s nomination, but 
the committee got no evidence on that point. 
x0v. Lowden’s managers were said by wit- 
nesses to have sent $32,000 into Missouri, some | 
of which was paid directly to men elected as 
delegates. A witness accused Attorney-General 
Palmer’s managers of getting the support of 
the liquor interests for their candidate by per- 
mitting the violation of the prohibitory law. 
Mr. Palmer promptly denounced the testimony 
as false. e 


OAL.—The anthracite miners and opera- 
tors both agreed to accept President 
Wilson’s offer to appoint a commission to decide 
the wage controversy that agitates the industry. 





S 


HE SOCIALISTS. —On May 29 Mr. Debs | 
received the nominating committee of the | 
Socialist Convention at the Atlanta peniten- | 
tiary, and accepted the Presidential nomination | 
of the party. —On the same day the President | 
pardoned Mrs. Kate O’Hare, who was also | 
under sentence for violating the espionage law. | 
co] | 

OMPERS-ALLEN DEBATE.—On May | 

28 Gov. Allen of Kansas and’ Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, debated the labor question and 





the law establishing the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. ° 


ERMAN SHIPS.—The Shipping Board 
has leased thirteen former German ships, 
including the George Washington, the Mount 
Vernon and the President Grant, to the United 
States Mail & Steamship Company, an Ameri- 
ean corporation, which will run the ships from 
New York and Boston to European ports. 
eS 
UATEMALA.—Seven military and civil- 
ian members of the late administration 
were sentenced to death for their part in the 
bombardment of Guatemala City during the 
recent revolution. Former President Cabrera 
is held a prisoner in San Salvador at the re- 
quest of Carlos Herrera, the head of the new 
government. ° 


RELAND.—More British troops were sent 

across to Ireland, and it was announced that 
naval vessels were to be dispatched to Irish 
ports. The dock and railway men at Dublin 
and Queenstown refuse to handle the munitions 
and military supplies for the troops, and the 
government was considering the plan of using 
soldiers to run armored trains. Irish labor has 
asked the British labor unions to refuse to work 
on munitions intended for use in Ireland. The 
Home Rule bill was again under discussion in 
the House of Commons. 


od 


ARLEY WITH THE SOVIETS.—Greg- 

ory Krassin, envoy from soviet Russia, 
visited Premier Lloyd George in London on 
May 31. The meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of economic questions and of the pos- 
sibility of restoring some sort of business 
relations between Russia and Great Britain. 
Mr. Lloyd George invited M.Cambon, French 
ambassador at London, to be present at the 
meeting, but by direction of his government 
he declined to attend. 

eg 

IUME.— D’Annunzio was again in the 

headlines. His soldiers seized a number of 
Jugo-Slav villages outside Fiume and threat- 
ened to take Sussak, the Slavic suburb of 
Fiume. It was even reported that he thought 
of leading his troops into Italy and attempt- 
ing to overthrow the Nitti ministry. The Jugo- 
Slavs notified the Allied premiers that they 
would resist by force any further encroachment 
on their territory. e 


REECE.— Greek troops have begun the 
occupation of Thrace, which is assigned 
to Greece by the Turkish treaty. A few colli- 
sions with Bulgarian soldiers were reported, 
but none were serious affairs. 
eS 
EXICO.— Federal forces under Gen. 
Calles were reported to be in pursuit of 
Pancho Villa, who has refused to submit peace- 
ably to the new régime. ——The Fall Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate made a report 
rec.mmending that recognition of the new 
government. be withheld until it proves itself 
stable in character and ready to comply with 
the obligations existing between civilized coun- 
tries. The report advised armed intervention 
in Mexico if the new government is unable 
or unwilling to maintain order and to exhibit 
a friendly disposition toward the United States. 
s 
RANCE.—On May 28 the French Chamber 
of Deputies voted confidence in the cabinet 
of M. Millerand, 535 to 68.——President Des- 
chanel, having been seized with a slight 
apoplectic stroke while traveling on the rail- 
way, fell from the window of his carriage. He 
was not seriously hurt. 
° N 
USSIA.— The Bolsheviki reported the 
capture of Borisov, on the Berezina River, 
and declared that the Poles were being steadily 
driven back in that quarter. Along the Dnieper 
there was some lively fighting; the Reds were 
trying to force the Poles to abandon Kiev. —— 
The official organ of the soviet government 
reports an estimated deficiency for 1919 on the 
operation of nationalized industries of no less 
than twenty-three billions of rubles! 


Ss 


URKEY.—French troops at last reached 
and relieved Aintab, though some stiff 
fighting with Turkish Nationalists was first 
necessary. —— The Turkish government has 
asked permission to delay its reply to the Allies 
regarding the peace treaty until July 11.— 
The situation in Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan 
and northern Persia is so confused and obscure 
that it is not clear what is going on there. The 
Bolshevists are in control at Baku, but not at 
Batum, it appears. Fighting was reported 
tween the Georgians and the Azerbaijan 
Bolshevists in spite of an armistice recently 
arranged between them. The plans and pur- 
poses of the Bolshevists in northern Persia are 
quite uncertain. According to one report, they 
mean to move thence into Turkey to codperate 
with Mustapha Kemal against the Allies; 
according to another, they aim at Afghanistan, 
through Turkestan, and will not long remain 








at Enzeli, where they are now established. 


Westclox 





—regular clocks for 
regular folks 


F A MAN enjoys rushing through 
his mornings, gulping break- 
fast on the run, missing trains regu- 
larly, and dashing in to work with 
that last-minute bunch—then a good 
alarm clock doesn’t cut much figure 
in his young life. 

But, if you like a slow, comfort- 
able shave, a leisurely breakfast with 
the family altogether—everybody 
good-natured—and a little while to 
romp with the kiddies before start- 
ing out for the day—if you’re that 
kind—then you just naturally take 
to the Westclox way. You wouldn’t 
be happy and at your best in business 
any other way! 

Most regular folks are on friendly 

terms with one or more of the four 
best-known Westclox—Big Ben, 
Sleep-Meter, Baby Ben, and the 
America. 
_ And Westclox alarms make good 
with such folks. Punctuality is a 
habit that is drilled into them at the 
factory. No clock can get out into 
the world wearing that Westclox qual- 
ity badge of good timekeeping until 
it runs and rings right on the dot. 

So you’re always safe in banking 
on a Westclox—they’re made right 
to make good. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 


Factory: Peru, llinois. In Canada: Western Clack Co.,Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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WHY WORRY ? 
“8y Robert Haven Schauffler 


a 


ALAMITY loomed in the way; 
My lips went suddenly gray, 

For his sword was long 
And his armor strong. 
“No sword nor armor are mine,” I said, 
“T am but as the dead!” 
But a thousand deaths I died that day 
As waiting Calamity’s blow I lay. 


Calamity came and lifted my head. 
“Tam no eur,” he proudly said, 
“That would slink to attack 

A defenseless back! 

1 am not Worry, whose bark 

Slays fools in the dark. 

Not so; I fight as a well-born knight ; 
Nor shall you fail of the chivalrous right 
To equal weapons and equal mail” ;— 
When, lo! my body was girt in steel 
And a blade in my hand was bright. 


Then did I feel a tenfold might. 

With a tenfold zeal then did I fight. 

Then did I fall 

With courage alight. 

Deep and grievous my wounds were, all; 

But none in the back, and fatal, none. 

Already my confident flesh had begun, 

As the clean-cutting steel withdrew, to heal. 

And the pain was as naught to the pain I had 
felt that day 

When blindly awaiting Calamity’s blow I lay. 


oe 
A QUAINT SERMON 


N one of the great Italian cathedrals a | 
noted friar of the order of Saint Fran- | 
cis, then newly founded, was preach- 
ing. A great concourse of people filled 
the building, and twilight deepened the 
heavy shadows of the dimly lit and 

heavily arched chancel and nave. The friar 

preached almost in darkness. 

His theme was God’s Love to Men and Their 
Response. With the passionate eloquence of the 
period, he pictured God’s mighty act of creation, 
the wonder of his gift of life to men and the beauty 
of the earth. But more especially he dwelt upon 
the gift of the Only-Begotten Son—the matchless 
beauty of Christ’s life among men—the glorious 
redemption offered in Him to all who would repent 
and believe. The friar’s earnestness deeply im- 
pressed the people, and a solemn stillness hung 
over the vast assembly. The darkness by this time 
had deepened still further, and the congregation 
could only just perceive the outline of the friar’s 
dark-robed figure. 

“Now,” he continued, “let us consider how man- 
kind has responded to the divine goodness and 
mercy.” 

With those words he left the pulpit and passed 
slowly to the altar. From among its many candles 
he chose one and lighted it. The one gleam of pure 
light shone upon a great crucifix hung above the 
altar. Slowly and solemnly and without a word, in 
the breathless stillness of that vast throng, the 
friar raised the candle until it lit up first one wound, 
then another, in the feet, the hands, the side, and 
finally the sacred head of the Crucified. 

There the light lingered a moment, and the hush 
deepened upon the awe-struck congregation. Then 
he blew out the light and sat down. The sermon 
was over. The stillness was broken only by audi- 


ble sobs. 
o 9 
PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE 


ITH her invalid father and added house- 
hold cares, Felicia Frayne had had to 
withdraw from the Travel Class. She 
was sorry, for she knew she would be 
missed; she was a charter member 
and had traveled a good deal; besides, 

she was—Felicia Frayne. Fortunately, there were 

several newcomers who would bring a new and 

vivid element to the little group. Felicia smiled 

whimsically to think that after all she was per- 

haps missing the class more than the class missed 
her. 

There was to be a meeting that day at Laura 
Doane’s. Already Felicia had lent Laura some of 
her Italian pictures, but one that Laura especially 
wanted could not be found. At the last minute it 
turned up. There would just be time to carry it 
over before the meeting. 

“T’ll let myself out; don’t wait,’’ she said in the 
cross hall, after Laura’s hasty thanks. ‘‘Run along, 
Laura!”’ 

Slipping quickly past the door of the living 
room, Felicia essayed to leave by the side porch; 
but the fringe of her dress caught somehow on an 
umbrella stand just inside, and she paused to dis- 
entangle it. From the living room came the light 
voice of the newest member. 

“Frayne? That must be the Miss Frayne I met 
last week at Mrs. Merton’s tea. I remember her 
because some one told me her first name was 
Felicia—such a quaintly pretty name! I’d hardly 
suppose there could be a real Felicia, after Felicia 
Hemans.”’ 

“TI should think,” said the voice of an older 
member, “whatever she happened to be named, 
Felicia Frayne wouldn’t be very easy to forget.” 

“Why ? Is there anything I ought to have known? 
I am such a tactless creature! No slight intended, 
I assure you. I can see she must have been an 
exceptionally pretty girl once; almost a beauty.” 

There was an odd pause. ‘‘Once!”’ echoed the 
older member’s voice. “ ‘Once,’ and ‘almost’! Well 
—time passes. Yes, Miss Willerton, Felicia Frayne 
was a beauty. Most of us haven’t quite come to 
realize that the past tense is necessary, but I dare 
Say it is.” 

Felicia, fumbling desperately with her fringe, 
felt a curious, cold dismay. ‘‘Almost a beauty— 
once’’—‘‘the past tense’? — 

Then she was aware that little Peggy Burnett 
was speaking. 

‘“T don’t care whether she’s past, present or 
future, she’s lovely, and she always will be! She 
must have been perfectly stunning when she was 
my age, of course, but I don’t believe she was any 
lovelier. Lovely is more than pretty, and more 
than beautiful; it’s—-well—it’s lovely! And Miss 
Felicia’s that.” 

“Right, Peggy,” agreed another voice warmly. 
“Her looks now are the expression of her character 
—less brilliant, a little faded, I’m afraid, bu& so 
much sweeter and softer and more tolerant and 
humorous and friendly. Felicia was always a dear 
































| sh’ll ever have., 





girl, and nobody resented her imperious ways; she 


was never essentially selfish or unkind—but the 
best of her hadn’t worked to the surface then. 
Now it has, and she’s grown to be levely.” 

The fringe pulled free, and Felicia escaped to 
the open air. It had come so suddenly, the knowl- 
edge of lost youth and waning beauty. So already 
she was a “has been’ to strangers! True; but she 
had friends, and they spoke of her like that. It 
was always possible to love, and to deserve love 
—yes, to be lovely. With a brisk step, a proud and 
humble heart, and her fine head carried high, 
Felicia Frayne walked home. 


o 
THE QUIET OF THE COUNTRY 


ay, ere that woman that you’ve got stayin’ 
at your place, Kellup?” inquired Deacon 

Hyne with neighborly interest. ‘ Some 
relation of yourn, ain’t she? Seems ’sif I heard 
somebody say she was.” 

Mr. Peaslee smiled. 

“Wal, she’s a sort of aunt of my wife’s,” he re- 
plied, “so I sh’d guess it ’mounts to about the 
same ’sif she was my relation. As for comin’ for a 
rest, that’s what she claimed she was after when 
she come. She ain’t there now.” 

The deacon waited. “Well?” he said impatiently. 

Caleb leaned back in his chair. “I s’pose you 
won’t give me no peace till you hear the whole 
on’t, and mebbe I’ve got as much time now ’s 1 


“She had the same kind of an idea that lots of 
city folks have when they venture into country 
parts. They come to the country to get rid of noise, 
they say, and either they don’t 
know or don’t pay any ‘tention 
to one thing, and that is that 
there’s jest as many diff’rent 
noises in the country as there 
are in cities; only they ain’t 
the same kind of noises. 

“Wal, this woman, come, 
anyway, and she give out to 
my wife that she was lottin’ 
on a good long rest, free fr’m 
any noises louder’n a cricket 
or a locust, mebbe. I didn’t 
say anything, but I mistrusted 
mebbe she’d hear more’n a 
locust. 

“Sure ’nough; the fust day 
she was there she heard e’n- 
sid’able noise that she hadn’t 
mentioned. I had a cow that’d 
jest lost her calf, and from 
sunup to sunset that critter 
stood by the bars and bellered 
as stiddy as a clock tickin’. It 
was so tirin’ it got me kind of 
nerved up; and I’m used to 
it. Come nightfall, that city 
woman looked ’sif she was 
beginnin’ to have misgivin’s. 

“*What’s the matter with 
that cow?’ she wanted to 
know, and I told her the calf 
was gone. Then she come at 
me a new way. 

“«*Why not bring up that calf 
down in the pasture?’ s’she. 
‘There’s a spare calf there, 
for I’ve seen it.’ It took me 
some time to make it clear to 
her that the cow e’d tell her own calf perfectly 
well and wouldn’t be satisfied with some other one. 

“The next day the cow didn’t beller quite so 
much, but she didn’t need tos for that flighty- 
minded pup of Nate Skinner’s run a woodehuck 
into the ground out back of my house, and you’d 
think from the noise he made that he’d done nothin’ 
smaller than to tree a passel of wildcats; I never 
heard sech barkin’ out of a dog. 

“T went around the house after a spell and drove 
him off, but in ten minutes he was back again, and, 
seein’ that if I tried to keep him drove off I’d have 
to stay there stiddy, I made up my mind to let him 
bark and make the best of it. 

“Wal, at night the city cousin looked kind of 
wore-out and restless, but her grit was still good. 
Mebbe if it hadn’t been for the geese and a hen, 
she’d have stayed a spell longer and got real 
rested. 

“You know, Hyne,” Mr. Peaslee continued with 
a grin, ‘‘what atarnal noise four-five geese’! make 
when they set out; well, them geese of my wife’s 
sot out yesterday, and if there was ten minutes of 
the day that they wa’n’t waddle-marchin’ round 
and squallin’, everyone of ’em with his neck 
stretched and squawkin’ fit to be heard at Dil- 
mouth Lower Corners, it must have been when I 
was down here in the mornin’. 

“This mornin’, though, come the capsheaf. A 
hen stole her nest under the end of the piazza | 
where she had her hammock swung, and about ten | 
o’clock that hen scuttled out and sot up.a‘Ka— | 
dah — cut —ka-da-a-a-h—cut!’ that fetched the 
woman out of that hammock with a jolt. I heard 
her feet strike the-porch floor, and I thought some- 
body’d dropped a flatiron. 

“*What was that awful noise?’ she asked me, 
and I told her it was a hen. 

“**T’m glad to know where she lays,’ s’I, ‘f’r now 
we can depend on one egg a day, anyway.’ 

“T might have said more, only her jaw dropped 
so abject that I pitied her, sort of. 

“*Do you mean,’ she says, ‘that she’ll do that 
every day?’ 

“That settled it. When I got home to dinner her 
trunk was out on the porch, and she’d et dinner 
with her hat on, ready to ketch the afternoon 


train.” 
o° 9 


WILD ELEPHANTS AND THE CINEMA 
A CORRESPONDENT of the Field, who has 





FROM AN OLD PRINT 








recently been in Africa taking motion pic- 

tures, sends to that periodical what he 
considers to be the first “moving picture ever 
taken of a herd of elephants in their wild state.’’ 

We traveled down to Lourengo Marques, he 
writes, and then took a tug up the Maputa River | 
to Bella Vista, where we crossed the river into | 
Maputa-land and camped. For days we followed | 
the spoor of elephants without success. 

At last, after walking from six o’clock one | 
morning until two o’clock in the afternoon, some- 
times through swamps, we came upon a herd of | 
twenty or thirty elephants. Unfortunately, the wind | 
changed, and we were compelled to trek a few 
miles farther in order to get round them. We took 
up our stand on a little mound. Facing us was 
dense forest, at the end of which was an open | 
glade; behind us was a big swamp about ten miles | 
long and five miles wide, and on the other side of | 
the swamp more forest. 

With field glasses we gauged the position of the 
elephants by sighting a flock of tick birds in the 





distance overthe forest. A female elephant came 
from the forest first, about two hundred yards 
away, in front of the camera; then came three or 
four females ; then came the young ones from about 
four months to twenty years old; then more fe- 
males ; then several more young ones, and, last of 
all, two big tuskers. As they emerged from the 
forest the tick birds flew down and settled on their 
backs. 

Becoming suspicious as they moved toward the 
camera, the elephants opened their ears, lifted 
their trunks, and moved their heads in all direc- 
tions to smell the air. They evidently could hear 
the camera working, but could not tell where the 
sound came from. I believe that an elephant in its 
wild state cannot see more than thirty yards. 

As they moved slowly forward one old tusker 
discovered where the sound was coming from and 
made for the camera. When he was within ten yards 
of me, shaking his head, two Portuguese,who were 
standing about fifty yards behind ready to shoot if 
necessary, fired, and he made off toward the open 
swamp at full speed, but mortally wounded. The 
herd crossed the swamp in another direction and 
was soon lost to sight in the water and long grass. 


os 


A KING’S IDEA OF SPORT 


GREAT many sins have been committed in 
A the name of “sport.” Some of them are de- 
scribed by Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman in 
Sport in Art. One in particular was the fox tossing 
that Augustus, King of Saxony and Poland, is 
said to have invented. In spite of its senseless 
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A FOX-TOSSING MATCH OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


cruelty, it was very popular in the royal courts of 
Germany during the eighteenth century. 

The best account of the pastime Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman finds in a book on Sportsmanship in Ger- 
many by an old writer named Fleming. The game 
was played in an open space inclosed by stout 
canvas screens or in‘the large courtyards of pal- 
aces where royalty could witness the “gay scenes” 
in comfort from their windows and galleries. The 
picture from Fleming’s book shows a screen-in- 
closed square. It is occupied by four rows of 
“tossing couples,’’ each of which is a lady of high 
rank and a gentleman. They are dressed in “ap- 
propriate costume.’ Both sexes wear three-cor- 
nered hats over full-bottomed perukes, and the 
women wear long-tailed, gallooned jupons with 
deep pockets and bustles. The four rows form 
three lanes, and each couple is furnished with 
a tossing sling made of webbing twenty or twenty- 
five feet long and about a foot wide, the two ends 
of which are firmly gripped by the partners. 

In the background of the inclosure stand nu- 
merous boxes in which the unfortunate victims are 
imprisoned. At a given signal the trapdoors are 
opened and foxes by the score are liberated to 
career in their mad fright up and down the lanes 
of tossers and to leap over the slings, the slack of 
which rests on the ground, until the right moment 
when the poor brutes are tossed in the air. Strong 
and skilled male tossers, Fleming informs us, 
could fling a fox twenty-four feet high, and in the 
picture eight or nine beasts are turning somer- 
saults at what*appears to be quite that height— 
possibly to flatter the female tossers. To prolong 
the “sport” Fleming says the ground should be 
covered with a thick layer of sawdust or sand, so as 
not to kill the beasts at the first toss, but only stun 
them temporarily; for nothing is more delectably 
amusing, he adds, than to see the animals stag- 
gering and tottering about after their cudbutes and 
pirouettes in the air. 

Immeasurably vain of his colossal strength— 
he could hold, standing on the palm of his out- 
stretched hand, a fully equipped cavalryman— 
Augustus loved to show off his muscle in this 
sport. Holding his end of the tossing sling with 
one finger, while two of the strongest men gripped 
the other end, he would perform prodigies, and no 
couple could stand up to him. It was he who in- 
troduced heavier animals, such as yearling wild 
boars, and even wolves. At a famous occasion at 
Dresden, in celebration of the visit of Frederick 
William I of Prussia, no fewer than 687 foxes, 533 
hares, 34 badgers and 21 wildcats were tossed, 
and at the end 34 young wild boars and 3 wolves 
with their canines removed were turned into the 
arena, “to the great delectation of the cavaliers, 


| but to the terror of the noble ladies, among whose 


hoop skirts the wild boars committed amusing 
havoe, to the endless mirth of the assembled illus- 
trious company.” 

At some of the German courts fox tossing re- 
mained long in favor. Duke Louis of Brunswick 
added a further element of grotesque absurdity 


| by inventing masked fox tossing. Not only did the 


tossers dress themselves up in bizarre costumes 
as Dianas, nymphs, hobgoblins, centaurs and other 


| creatures of mythology, but these master buffoons 


did the same thing to the animals they tossed. By 
means of tinsel and gaudy bits of cloth and wire 
wretched foxes and hares were dressed up in the 
most fantastic manner to represent unpopular 
personages or political foes. At the end of this 
superbuffoonery, when the sand was sodden with 
the blood of the wretched victims, the whole 
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company of courtiers, cavaliers and women fin- 
ished off the day’s sport with a torchlight mas- 
querade or took part in some bombastic play in 
the theatre of the chateau, where they represented 
themselves as gods and goddesses or personified 
great warriors or heroes of mythology. 
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AN ENGLISH “SIDE SHOW” 


HE story of what happened when Col. Thomas 
Lawrence, the young English archeologist 
who organized an army of Arabs, sent a flying 
column of Bedouins on fleet camels to make a 
feint against the Turks at Amman, just east of 
Jericho and the hills of Moab, is an interesting 
illustration of the way Col. Lawrence handled his 
troops. Mr. Lowell Thomas tells it in a recent 
number of Asia. The Bedouins held the attention 
of the Turks so completely that Lawrence was 
able to approach Akabah unnoticed. The Hejaz 
Railway is only some sixty miles from the head of 
the Gulf of Akabah, and in order to prevent a 
large Turkish garrison at the town of Maan from 
coming to the relief of the city Lawrence himself 
led anotker flying column in that direction and 
swept down on an important Turkish post seven- 
teen miles southwest of Maan and wiped it out 
completely. The Turks at Maan sent out a erack 
regiment in pursuit of him, but the young English- 
man and his band of Bedouins had disappeared 
in the desert. 

The Turks camped for the night in a valley near 
a well at a place called Aba-el-Lissan, fourteen 
miles from Maan. Lawrence, meanwhile, left his 
column of camel troops and 
went alone to see if he could 
find them. As soon as he did 
so he hurriedly returned for 
his Bedouin forces, and, bring- 
ing them up on the heights 
round Aba-el-Lissan, he com- 
pletely surrounded the Turk- 
ish regiment. For twenty-four 
hours the Arabs sniped at the 
Turks from the higher ground 
and killed many of them. 

The Turks were in a desper- 
ate hole, but Lawrence knew 
that if their leaders were capa- 
ble they would be able to 
fight their way out through 
the thin line of Bedouins. At 
sunset Auda Abu Tyi, his val- 
iant Arab leader, with fifty 
mounted Bedouins, crept to 
within two hundred yards of 
the Turks; then, jumping from 
cover, he galloped straight 
into the middle of the Turkish 
regiment. Fifty Arabs were at- 
tacking one thousand Turks. 

The Turks weve so amazed 
at Auda Abu Tyi’s audacity 
that they broke and ran in 
all directions—but not before 
bullets had smashed old 
Auda Abu Tyi’s field glasses, 
pierced his revolver holster, 
hit his sheathed sword and 
killed three horses under him. 
Meanwhile, Lawrence dashed 
down the slope with four hun- 
: dred Bedouins on camels and 
charged into the midst of the panicky Turks. For 
twenty minutes one thousand Turks and five hun- 
dred Arabs were mixed together in a wild, frenzied 
mass. The Turks had made their fatal error in 
scattering, as Lawrence surmised that they might, 
and the battle ended in massacre. 


A 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY 


OR many years Mr. William W. Ellsworth 
F was connected with the Century Magazine, 

and that brought him into contact with many 
interesting people. In his book of reminiscences, 
A Golden Age of Authors, he tells an amusing 
anecdote of Timothy Cole, the engraver. 

Cole is a simple man, says Mr. Ellsworth, of 
great kindliness, who has had at various times 
some interesting notions about food. Years ago, 
when Horace Fletcher was just beginning to pub- 
lish his theories, I made some good-natured fun of 
them, and described the visit of guests to my house 
while my family was endeavoring to Fletcherize 
and the impatience of the guests when they did not 
have enough to eat. Some friend sent my screed 
to Cole, then in Belgium, who took it very seri- 
ously. He wrote me of his great interest in food 
and gravely informed me of a discovery that he had 
made—that the color of the skin was affected by 
food. He was accustomed to eat for a long time 
only one kind of food, and once he went swimming 
with his son, who suddenly cried out, “Why, father, 
you’re turning green!” 

“Sure enough,” wrote Mr. Cole, “I looked at my 
body and observed a green tinge. ‘The spinach,’ 
I said, for I had been making my sole diet of 
spinach for six months. ‘I must change my food!’ ”’ 

Whereupon he ate beets, and at the end of an- 
other six months found his body in a healthy, 
ruddy state, which he felt was owing to the beets. 


o ¢ 


“THE SMELL” 


HE missionary in Chile who tried to conduct 

a physiology examination says in the World 

Outlook that he knows now what his Spanish 
must sound like to the Chileans. The following is 
a description of ‘‘Smell’’ by one of his pupils: 

The nose is an organ, that is open by two little 
windows, and is divided by the partition of the 
nose, is in part oseo and cartilaginoso. The olfac- 
tory nerve passes to the bone, and after passes 
by twenty little holes, and the membrana, and is 
ready to have the smells. 

To take good care of the smell. We must not 
use the tobacco because it is the worst thing for 
the membrana, and the nicotina is very bad to the 
mind, and the boys who are studying must not 
drink and not smoke. 

When we are cold we cannot smell very well, - 
and we might wash our nose with hot water. 

The nose is between the two eyes, comes until 
the superior lip, and after goes down. 


o 


A CATASTROPHE INDEED 


T was a New England parson, according to the 
Christian Register, who announced to his cou- 
gregation 6ne Sunday: 

*You’ll be sorry to hear that the little church of 

Jonesville is once more tossed upon the waves, 4 
sheep without a shepherd.” 
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THE LITTLE BOYS CLOSED IN FOR A BODYGUARD, AND THE LITTLE GIRLS WALKED BEFORE 


LAFAYETTE’S FLOWER 
GIRL 


BY W. G. DAINGERFIELD 


NE morning nearly a hundred years 
QO ago there was great excitement in a cer- 

tain little Virginia town. People were 
running to and fro and talking excitedly in 
little groups. The porches and gates were all 
trimmed with garlands, and flags fluttered 
from windows and spires. 

There were two kinds of flags, the Stars and 
Stripes and the French tricolor, for America 
was about to welcome France. The Marquis 
de Lafayette, who years before had helped to 
fight for our country’s freedom, was now the 
guest of the nation, and that day he would 
stop a while at the little town on his way to 
Washington. 

Ann Henderson, the mayor’s eight-year-old 
daughter, was tiptoe with happiness. It was 
in her father’s coach that the distinguished 
visitor would enter the town, and at her 
father’s house that he would dine that night. 


Ann herself, dressed in white muslin, with 
shoulder knots of blue, red and white, was to 
take part with the other girls and boys of 
M. Léon’s dancing class in the welcoming 
exercises. Since M. Léon was himself a French- 
man, it had seemed only fitting that his young 
pupils should go out in a body to meet the 
guest of honor. 

When the coach came in sight that afternoon 
the children were waiting in two long lines. 
As it moved slowly down the street, drawn 
by the mayor’s high-stepping black horses and 
driven proudly by old Jack, his colored coach- 
man, the little boys closed in for a bodyguard, 
and the little girls walked before and scattered 
flowers from their baskets. 

Little Ann’s cheeks were red with excite- 
ment, and she flung her bright flowers about 
so fast that one crimson bud landed in her 
black curls and stayed there. 

The mayor’s house was in another part of 
the town. After a while the children lost sight 
of the carriage entirely. Ann, her flowers all 
gone, scrambled to the sidewalk and pushed 
her way into a quieter street. 





‘*Now I can run straight home,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘and be there to see the marquis 
drive into the yard.’’ 

But Ann was a very little girl, and she had 
never been so far away from home alone. It 
was not long before she realized that she was 
lost. After walking round anxiously for some 
time she wandered into the crowd again, 
very tired, very warm and almost in 
tears. 

All at once there was a big stir, 
and the throng parted. Ann felt her- 
self being pushed and jostled, first one 
way and then another, until she was 
almost in the middle of the street. 
Hearing a familiar voice, she looked up 
and saw a carriage coming toward her. 
Inside the carriage sat two men, one 
middle - aged, the other much older, 
white-haired but still soldierly. 

When Ann saw the carriage, her 
heart beat fast. She stepped in front 
of the horses and held up her hand, for 
was it not her father’s carriage, and 
was it not her father himself inside? 





THE CHAMELEON THAT 
COULDN’T CHANGE 


BY ELIZABETH DYAR RUSSELL 


NCE upon a time a mother chameleon 
Q named Kolochana had two little chame- 
leons named To and Tock. , 

The little chameleons grew very fast. One 
day ‘Io said to his mother, ‘‘I am ready to 
make my way in the world now, for I can 
change color whenever I choose. ’’ 

When she saw that he would go she gave him 
two ants for provisions, and off he went. 

As the days passed Tock began to look very 
downcast, for no matter how much he practiced 
in the sunshine he could not learn how to 
change color. He simply stayed a dull ‘brown. 

‘*Q mother, how can I learn to change 


DRAWN BY BERTHA STONE 








color?’’ he would ery. ‘‘I sat on a scarlet 
blossom for an hour, but I did not turn red. I 
lay on the green grass until the sun nearly 
baked me, but I have not turned green; and I 
leaned a long time against the blue morning- 
glory on the wall, but I am not blue. Oh, when 
shall I be able to go out and seek my fortune ?’’ 

Weeks and months went by, and still Tock 
could not change color, no matter how hard he 
tried. Finally his mother said to him: 

‘* Tock, my child, I don’t know why you 
cannot change color like the other chameleons, 
but anyway it is time that you went forth for 
yourself. Travel until you find a place to 
mateh you,—a brown spot, somewhere, —then 
make that your home. ’’ 

Tock said good-by, slipped down to the 
ground and scurried off to a grove of pimen- 
tos, where he lay down and took a nap. On 





SKY - BUBBLES 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


There’s a lady, somewhere high, 
Blowing bubbles in the sky-- 
Wee, round clouds that softly sail 
Where the daytime blue is pale. 


In the spaces of the air 

Long she sits, and proudly fair 
Holds a pipe to rosy mouth, 
Blowing bubbles toward the south. 


On a hill I'd like to stand, 
Reaching out a steady hand, 
Touch them with a finger light 
Till they break in showers bright. 


Then from out the air would call 
Silver voice, so shrill and small, 
Like a fairy organ’s tone, 
“Let—my—bubble—clouds—alone!’’ 














waking he glanced hurriedly round 
at his back to see if he had turned 
black in the shadow. But no, he was 
still brown. Later he went into a ba- 
nana grove; then he climbed a tall 
banana stalk and stayed a long time 
in the midst of the brilliant green 
fruit. But he did not turn green, and 
so, not a little discouraged, he set off 
again on his journey. 

Tock had many adventures as he 
traveled. Once, while he was asleep in 
a big blossom, a humming bird came 
and pushed in his long bill. Tock 
rushed out with a squeak right into 
the face of the astonished humming 
bird, dashed down the stem and ran 
wildly away. 

Another time, before he saw where he was 
going, he ran full tilt across the doorstep of a 
little hut deep in the woods. 

At sight of him a little brown boy ran into 
the house. ‘‘ Lizard, mammy, lizard!’’ he cried. 

An old colored woman came to the door and 
looked after the disappearing Tock. 

‘*A lizard will bring good luck,’’ she said. 

‘*T bring good luck!’’ thought Tock, as he 
ran. But somehow he felt more cheerful, and so 
he resolved to make the best of things, whether 
he ever learned to change color or not. 

He traveled on and on, and every hour he 
grew a little stronger and a little braver. He 
had given up looking back to see if his skin 
had changed, for he thought it was of no use. 

One day he climbed a big stone wall full of 
interesting cracks. 

‘*Why not make this my home?’’ he said. 
He searched out a nice little hole for his sleep- 
ing room and found secret passageways be- 
tween the stones. A pretty blue-flowered vine 
grew over the wall, and he was very happy. 

One day as he was sitting at his door, a 
ragged, forlorn-looking lizard with a broken 
tail climbed wearily up the wall. 

**May I stay here a day ?’’ he inquired. ‘‘I 
have had a bad accident, you see.’’ 

Tock said yes; then he asked curiously, 
‘*Who are you?”’ 

‘*T am To Chameleon, ’’ replied the stranger 
sadly. 

‘*Then you are my brother!’’ Tock cried. 

‘“*Are you Tock?”’ asked To curiously. ‘‘I 
have heard that he is very rich.’’ 

‘*No,’’ laughed Tock. ‘‘I am only your little 
unchangeable brother still. ’” 

To put on a superior look. ‘‘Can’t you 
change color yet, Tock?’’ he said patroniz- 
ingly. ‘‘I must say, you seem hopeless!’’ 
‘*Well, my tail is still whole, at any rate,’’ 








Old Jack reined in the horses, and Ann 
stepped round to the side of the coach. 
Her dress was dusty and torn, but the 
crimson rosebud bobbed gayly over her 
left ear; and though her dark eyes were 
full of tears, she was smiling. 

‘*My daughter!’ the mayor exclaimed. 

‘*Oh, dear father,’’ Ann cried in 
French, ‘‘may I not get into the carriage 
and sit between you and the marquis? O 
father, please!’’ 

Her father found it hard to say no, but 
dusty, bedraggled little girls are not sup- 
posed to ride with noblemen, and so he 
shook his head. Old Jack loosened the 
reins, and the carriage was about to 
move on when the marquis spoke. 

‘*My good friend,’’ he said to the 
mayor, ‘‘let the little one ride with us, 
I beg of you. See, she is very tired, and 
all because of me!’’ 

He smiled and put out his hand. 

Ann eurtsied so low that the red rose- 
bud almost fell out of her hair. Then she 
climbed into the carriage and took her 
seat between the two men. 

All the way down the street other little 
girls and boys gazed at the carriage, and 
cried, ‘‘ Look! Look! Ann Henderson is sitting 
beside the marquis!’’ 

Little Ann bowed and smiled as graciously 
as if she were used to riding with famous 
French generals. 

‘* Vive la France!’’ the children cried, wav- 
ing their flags. And Ann, with her black curls 
bobbing, called back. ‘‘ Long live Ameriex!’’ 


HE SMILED AND PUT OUT HIS HAND 


Tock answered good-naturedly. He turned to 
look at his tail, and saw to his astonishment 
that his body, instead of being deep brown as 
he had always known it, was light gray, the 
exact color of the stone wall. Was it possible 
that he had changed color at last? 

He darted to the green vine that climbed 
over the wall. 

‘*What color am I now ?’’ he asked eagerly. 

‘*Green, I should say,’’ answered To, who 
was not very well pleased. 

Then Tock ran over and lay in a cluster of 
blue flowers. 

‘*‘What color now ?’’ he cried. 

‘*Blue, of course!’’ said To crossly. *‘Why 
did you say you could not change?’’ 

**T thought I could not!’’ Tock cried as he 
glanced back at his coat. ‘‘ But just look!’’ 

In wild delight he raced from one spot to 
another. He lay in the shadow of a plant 
and turned to mottled black and white; he 
sprawled on a brick and turned red; then he 
scurried over to a large bed of many-colored 
flowers not far away. ‘‘Now,’’ he cried joy- 
fully, ‘‘ this will be best of all!’’ And he 
changed into a handsome bronze with a blue 
head, a yellow stomach, and a dash of purple 
on his tail. 

To was full of admiration in spite of himself. 
‘*T call that fine!’’ he cried heartily. ‘‘You 
are better at it than I am, Tock. How did you 
learn ?’’ 

Tock ran back to the wall ; he looked thought- 
ful. ‘‘Why, I didn’t learn,’’ he said. ‘‘I tried 
with all my might, and then I thought that 
perhaps I wasn’t intended to change; so I 
stopped thinking about it.’’ 

He looked round at his back. ‘‘ How lovely !’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’m exactly the color of my home. 
Well, all’s well that ends well. Come on in, 
Brother To, and let me tie up your tail!’’ 
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If your baby is not 
doing as well as you 
hoped he would, use the 
Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modification. 
Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together with 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
















Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No Oxious : 
springs or pads. MAR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 














ARE YOU IN TRAINING Muamsdiet 
—— suffering the 


HAY-F EVER? coming season 


Write for particulars of the Hayes Method of treat- 
ing and relieving Asthma and Hay-Fever at your 
own home by which many permanent cures are being 
established. Ask for Bulletin Y-205 and blanks for 
free examination. P. Harold Hayes, M.D alo, N.Y. 
Endorsed by physicians, ministers, lawyers and 
hundreds of cured cases. 








Cuticura Talcum 
is Fragrant and 


Very Healthful 


Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, 
Malden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 
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HIS is the season when rhubarb is at its best. 
| It is sure to make its way to most tables in 
the forms of pie and sauce. Here are three other 
ways in which to make appetizing use of it: 


RHUBARB FRITTERS 


rhubarb a little salt 
1 pint of milk powdered sugar 
2eggs fat 

6 large tablespoonfuls of flour 


Peel the rhubarb and cut it into pieces three 
inches long. Make a batter of the flour, the milk, 
the salt and the eggs, and beat the mixture until it 
is light. Dip the pieces of rhubarb into the batter 
and fry them in hot fat until they are a golden 
brown. Pile the fritters on a napkin, sprinkle them 
with powdered sugar and serve them very hot. 


RHUBARB SNOWBALLS 


| ¥% eupful of rice water 
| rhubarb sugar cream 


Boil the rice in water until it is tender and dry; 
| then wring small pm cloths in hot water and 
| spread a layer of rice half an inch thick in the 
| centre of every cloth. Chop the rhubarb and place 
| three tablespoonfuls of it on each layer of rice. 
| Sweeten the snowballs, tie them up tight in the 
| cloths and steam them for twenty minutes. Then 
| turn them out of the cloths, place whipped cream 
| on the top of each one and sprinkle sugar on the 
| om ga cream. Serve the snowballs in individual 
| dishes. 





RHUBARB CUSTARD 


1 pint of sweetened, steamed rhubarb 

eold water ¥ ounce of gelatin 

1% pint of cream white of 3 eggs 

Dissolve the gelatin in sufficient water to cover 

it; then strain it over the rhubarb. When the mix- 
ture is cold, beat the white of the eggs stiff and 
stir it in; then whip the cream and add it to the 
ae aes. Pour the whole into a fancy 
mould. 


ENGLISH HORSE-RADISH SAUCE 


4 tablespoonfuls of grated horse-radish 
iteaspoonful of sugar % teaspoonful of pepper 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of made mustard 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 
3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of cream 
1, teaspoonful of olive oil, or a substitute 

Mix the horse-radish with the sugar, the salt, the 
mustard and the pepper; then add the vinegar, 
| the oil and the cream and stir them in until the 
mixture is of the desired consistency. 


ENDIVES COOKED LIKE ASPARAGUS 


endives eggs 
water Salt 
butter potato flour 


Choose young, tender endives that are free from 
hard outer leaves and that have whole heads. 
Wash them as you would wash lettuce heads and 
+ boil them for half an hour in water to which a 
littie salt has been added. Drain them; then cover 
them and keep them hot. Boil the eggs until they 
are hard ; allow half an egg to each person. Allow 
one tablespoonful of butter and one scant salt- 
spoonful of potato flour to each person to be 
served. Smooth each portion of potato flour in one 
teaspoonful of cold water; melt the butter and add 
it to the flour and water; stir the mixture and heat 
it. Then peel the eggs and cut them in half length- 
wise. Serve the endives on a hot platter, garnished 
with the eggs and with the butter sauce. Allow 
two heads of endive to each person. The 
should be mashed in the butter sauce and the en- 
dive dipped in the mixture before it is eaten. In 
| Holland endives are often served when asparagus 

is out of season. Do. not waste the water in which 
you have boiled the endives; it makes delicious 
soup. Thicken it with mashed potatoes or with 
slightly browned fiour and a few slices of onion 
browned in butter. Just before you serve the 
soup add a little cream, or add milk thickened | 
with potato flour. 


LAHM BIKHALL (MEAT WITH VINEGAR) 


beef or mutton salt 

cloves of garlic whole peppers 
cinnamon vinegar 

butter water 


Syrian rice 


Cut the meat into pieces of convenient size and 
shape, make one or two incisions in each piece 
and insert cloves of garlic in each incision. Then 
fry the penmanee meat in a saucepan with butter. 
Do not let the meat become well done, Add the 
salt, the peppers, the cinnamon and the vinegar, 
cover the whole with water and cook it thor- 
oughly. Serve it with the rice. Lahm bikhall is | 
an Oriental dish that has been made adaptable 
to American cooking. 


FRUIT RICE PUDDING 


1 cupful of cold boiled 1 eupful of orange 
rice juice 





STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till 
you get my big new FREE book and special rate. 
Laryest and most successful school in the world curing all forms 
of defective speech by advanced natural method. Write today. 


North-Wi School for Si Inc., 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Elizabeth (N. J.) General Hospital, 


Elizabeth, New Jersey, offers a complete course in nursing 
to desirable candidates. An allowance .of $36 is given at 
completion of first three months, $15 a month for remainder 
of first year and the second year, and $20 a month for the 
third year. Registered school. Address: Directress of Nurses. 


FILMS DEVELOPED FREE 
f To introduce our PREMIER PRINTS send us your next films. 
include 5c to cover postage and packing, together with 3c 

for each Premier Printdesired. QUICK SERVICE. | 
“> PHOTOSERVICE COMPANY, 1025 Flint St., Cincinnatl.Chio © 


peer for STOVINK aa 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


LAXATIVE FRUIT CAKE. Gionc*Narmiess cticcnive. 


3¢ Ib. $1. LAXATIVE FRUIT CO., Avalon, Calif, Box 1234. 
























3 tablespoonfuls of 1 cupful of chopped 
sugar blanched almonds 

1 cupful of chopped 1 tablespoonful of 
pineapple gelatin 

3 tablespoonfuls of 1 pint of cream 
water 


Whip the cream, warm the water and soften the 
gelatin in the water; then stir the gelatin and the 
water into the cream. Add the rice, the sugar, 
the pineapple, the orange juice and the almonds. 
Pour the whole into a mould and serve it when it 
has become firm. 


CHICKEN WITH POTATOES 


1 chicken 1 kettleful of water 
flour 1% pound of butter 

2 pounds of tomatoes 3 pounds of potatoes | 
cinnamon salt pepper | 


Clean the chicken and wash it thoroughly. Rub | 
| it inside and out with flour, then with cinnamon. | 
| Boil the water, place the chicken in it and cook | 
| the chicken until it is half done. Boil and pare the | 
| potatoes and place them in a frying pan with the | 
| butter, the cinnamon, the salt and the pepper; | 
| then remove the chicken from the kettle and add it 
| to the contents of the pan. Extract the juice from 
| the tomatoes, strain it and add it to the other ingre- 
| dients. Cook the dish in the oven until it is done. 
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TRUE ECONOMY RECKONS THE SERVICE 
RENDERED THE LONG SERVICE THAT 
BVD UNDERWEAR GIVES MAKES IT 
THE ECONOMICAL UNDERWEAR 


NO UNDERWEAR IS BVD WITHOUT 
THIS RED WOVEN LABEL 


MADE FOR THE | 
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Strong Black-and-White 


O you know that these The next evening it thaws, 
days you can get about - take your little Savage Junior 

as much for askunk-skin shot _ rifle and go for a walk. Wear 
with a.22 rifle as youcan for your oldest clothes, and take 
one that has been trapped? your skinning-knife. There’s 
Furs are high—way high. money in it, and the chickens 

Even though it’s dark, you won't suffer so next year. 

can see a black skunk a long The.22 Savage Junior single- 
way on white snow. Seehim _ shotistheboiled-down essence 
wellenough tohithim withthe — of rifle—all accuracy—all re- 
first shot from your deadly ac- _ liability—Savage quality con- 
curate, little.22 Savage Junior. — densed in three pounds, and at only 
And if there’s a moon, it’s as $9.75. Your dealer has it for you. 
easy as in daylight. For acomplete description, write us. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Sharon, Pa. UTICA, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, New York City 








.22 calibre Savage Junior 18-inch round 
barrel single shot model. Shoots .22 short, 
long, and long rifle cartridges. Bolt action 
modeled after best military rifles. Genuine 
walnut stock with steel buttplate. Bead 
front and adjustable rear sights. An arm 
which wins the respect of experts. 
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BATTLE 


TROUBADOURS 
C8y Harriette Wilbur 


Te E rose-breasted grosbeak looks > 


as if he had started to some eve- 

ning function clad in conventional 
black evening clothes with snowy shirt 
and waistcoat, but had grown despond- 
ent during the night and had tried to 
commit suicide by cutting his throat, thus ac- 
counting for the bloody untidiness of his im- 
maculate apparel. 

A young boy friend of mine declares that this 
rosy stain is the result of some mating quarrel, 
and that to see a grosbeak so bedecked is proof 
that he has been a-wooing recently. This is 
because ‘Tommy once witnessed a fierce combat 
between two male rose-breasts. One day in late 
April he was attracted to a small grove of wil- 
lows behind the barn by a beautiful bird song 
that rang, clear and challenging, through the 
air. As he came nearer he made out.two songs, 
or rather two voices singing the same song. ‘I'he 
delivery was peculiar. At times the melody was 
rapid and energetic, and with somewhat of the 
effect of a robin’s ardent warble; at times it was 
quite mournful and plaintive; again, one voice 


ORAWN BY WALT HARRIS 
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THEY FOUGHT ON TO 
THE SOUND OF THEIR OWN VOICES 


would be loud and triumphant, while the other 
would be sad and beseeching. 

Following the song, he came nearly up to a 
tree, on a branch of which sat two rose-breasted 
grosbeaks, singing wildly at the top of their 
voices. Their great heavy beaks were raised 
high and their quivering bodies were stretched 
almost upright, so that they appeared to be 
straining on tiptoe after their notes. On a branch 
opposite them sat a female rose-breast, preening 
her dun-brown coat and burnt - yellow blouse 
as unconcernedly as if she were the only bird 
within miles; or, perhaps, as vainly as if con- 
vinced that it was her own beauty and attrae- 
tiveness that caused this flattering duet. For it 
was apparent that the two birds were rivals for 
her favor and were carrying on their concert to 
outdo each other and win her regard. 

Either song alone was a sweet warble, with 
various emphatie passages, and sometimes a 
plaintive strain that was very tender and affect- 
ing. Now it was loud, clear and sprightly, as if 
commanding her attention ; now it had a quer- 
ulous impatience, as if chiding her for being so 
cold; now it became pathetic, as if beseeching 
her to have pity. There was a great variety in 
the song, even though it was but a series of 
warbled notes; and when sung by two birds, 
sometimes in unison and sometimes in close suc- 
cession, it was well worth hearing. 

All at once, with no pause in the music, the 
two singers left their branch and flew directly at 
each other. Poised on their wings, they fluttered | 
in the air, pecking, biting and striking to kill, | 
yet singing sweetly all the while. How they could 
get out their music while so engaged was a mys- | 
tery, but they fought on to the sound of their 
Own voices. 

“Tir-a-lir-a-lir-a-lee-a-lee-a-lee!”” warbled one 
bold troubadour, and all the time that the sweet 
refrain was bursting joyously from his throat he 
was striking viciously with his bludgeon of a 
beak, | 

“* Tir-a-lir-a-lir-a-lee-a-lee-a-lee!” trilled the | 
other more softly, ducking to dodge the blow 
and yet trying to deliver a rapier-like thrust of 
his own weapon. 

Backward, forward, up and down, they went, 
like two duelists engaged in earnest swordplay, 
singing and stabbing without ceasing. Once, | 
clinging to each other by beak and feather, they 
fell down through the leafless branches to the 
ground, but they bounded up again and continued | 
the fight in mid-air, Neither made any move to | 
tun away; both stood their ground valiantly, | 
tluttered, pecked, turned, sang. | 








OF THE 


Not for a single instant did they 
stop their fight or their melodious 
song until one dropped to the ground | 
absolutely exhausted, his head as 
bloody as his breast appeared. | 

Without pausing to get his breath | 
or smooth his rumpled plumage the victor went 
back to the branch opposite the desired Dame 
Rose-Breast, and burst into an eestasy of the | 
loudest, most triumphant warbles possible. It was 
fairly ear-splitting and must have been madden- | 
ing to the defeated one. It did goad him into 
action, for presently the poor, exhausted, weary, 
bleeding bird gathered himself together and half 
hopped, half flew away into the underbrush. 

The victor continued his jeering melody until 
his vanquished rival was out of sight and presum- 
ably out of sound. Then he dropped his voice to 
a most tender, mellow, far-away warble, which 
he kept up while he fluffed and plumed his coat. 
One eye was half closed and bloody, and the top 
of his head was rakish with a few half-uprooted 
feathers ; but he made himself as presentable as 
possible. Meanwhile, the vain creature that was 
the cause of it all, posing or debating her deci- 
sion, sat calmly on her own branch. 

When’ Master Rose-Breast was as composed 
as he could make himself, he flew over to the 
eoy female and gurgled out a low, rippling, coax- 
ing warble of pure delight and admiration. She 
listened to him attentively as he came nearer and 
nearer to her, sidling along the branch, and was 
soon completely won by his tender serenade. 
For when, with a loud, commanding chirp he 
bade her “‘Come!’’ and went flitting off into the 
grove, she followed as meekly and obediently as 
a long-wedded mate. 
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A YOUTHFUL STREET BEGGAR 


NE of the problems relief workers in the 
O Near East have to faee is to distinguish 

the cases of need that are real from 
those that are not. In most cases it is pitifully 
easy, for distress is so general that the men and 
women who are laboring among those unfortu- 
nates quickly become inured to anything but 
the most distressing cases of want. 

In many parts of western Asia, however, 
begging has assumed the dignity or indignity 
of real art, and some of its professional followers 
operate with a finesse that is truly remarkable. 
Even little children in some instances are 
trained in street begging to a point of profi- 
ciency far exeelling the proudest aecomplish- 
ments of Fagin with his little thieves. 

‘*While walking down the street in Kerman- 
shah, ’’ said a returned Near East relief worker 
in telling of an instance where his credulity 
was imposed upon by one of those youthful 
frauds, ‘‘my attention was attracted by a tiny 
girl not more than four or five years old writh- 
ing in apparent pain upon the ground. Her 
eyes were glassy, her face flushed, and she 
appeared to be burning up with fever. Beside 
her was a little fellow of about the same age 
tearfully asking the passers-by to give him 
money to help his poor sick sister. 

‘*Feeling that the youngster’s life was in 
danger, I summoned an ambulance in a hurry 
from the Near East Hospital in the town. 
Imagine my chagrin when I learned later that 
there was nothing whatever the matter with 
the child. That baby was a trained street beggar 
successfully shamming illness to arouse the 
sympathy of passers-by and wheedle coins out 
of them. ’’ 


oe @ 


A HUNDRED AND SIXTY YEARS | 
OF UNSUCCESSFUL WARFARE 


NGLISH sparrows, apparently, have little | 
occasion to be alarmed by the war that is | 
being waged against them. | 
Englishmen themselves were ‘‘ exterminat- | 
ing’’ them as long ago as 1757. A correspondent | 
of the London Times, at Bath, Mr. Wallace | 
Gill, has diseovered in an old book of church- 
warden’s accounts of a parish in Bedfordshire, 
England, several entries that show that the, 
parish was all along paying the parishioners 





| twopence a dozen for dead sparrows, with a| 


view to their destruction as a public enemy. | 
Here are a few of the entries for the year 1757: 


£s.d. 
| Paide thos. fawik for a heaghog and sparrohs 

a duzon ‘ © + ww 6 «,e = eo ORS 
paid urn fuller 1 dozon an 9 sparos . 00 00 30 
paid Robard bills for 3 dozon spar . 00 00 60 
paid John Allin for sparos and egs . 00 00 50 
paid fora Headghog and bagger. .. . 4 
paid for heghogs and poleats and spros P 27 


‘* Spros and poleats!’’ There could be no | 
more uncomplimentary classification of the | 
English sparrow. But the Bedfordshire ex. | 


penditure shows, apparently, the uselessness | 
of trying to exterminate Passer domesticus. | 
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The (nverse 
“Big Nine’ 





Some 


Inside 
Facts 





ee 


IG NINES” are light, swift and sure—the 
shoes some of the fellows had last year—with the 
gum toe-cap, horse-hide mountings and ankle patches. 





Here are the inside facts: “Big Nines” are built over 
the Converse foot-form last, with cool, pliable duck 
uppers that fit tight and snug. 


The non-skid sole is made of fine, “tempered” Para 
rubber. And between this rubber and our foot is a 


durable cork insole that prevents burning and heat. 


“Big Nines” —rugged as the best leather shoes, com- 
fortable as moccasins and faster than sneakers—built 
for hard every-day use—not only for athletic sports 
and camping — but for everything you do from 
morning till night. 

And your folks will like them because they are so 


healthful and economical. 
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Genuine ‘Big Nines,” 
made in brown and 
white, have the Con- 
verse “Big C” on the 


sole. If they don’t have 
the “Big C’”’ on the soles 


Nine Big Points of 
_ “Big Nine’’ Supremacy 
' (1) Leather ankle patch (originators) . 
> (2) Real Horse-hide Trimming. : 
~ (3) Double Stitching. : 
(4) Leather Lacings. - E 
(5) Cork innersole—cool in any weather. — 
(6) Fine Duck uppers and lining. : hey’ “Bis Nines.” 
(7) Foot-form last. : they renot Big ines 
(8) Big C sole of tempered rubber—and — 
plenty of it. 


If you don’t find them, 
i (9) Reinforced toe and foxings. hn iow fi 


MO ca nse n= 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CoO. 


Factory : Malden, Mass. 


Service Branches: 
New York—142 Duane Street Chicago—618-626 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia—20 N. Third Street 
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ATER COLUMN CONDUCTS ELECTRIC 

CURRENT.—A_ European inventor, says 
Popular Mechanics, uses a column of water instead 
of an electric wire to transmit electric power. The 
current passes through the water with the same 
facility whether the water is in motion or station- 
ary, and can be delivered at any desired frequency, | 
or in more than one phase. Used for drilling granite 
in Cornwall, England, the special tools designed 
for the water-wave impulses deliver eighty per 


cent of the generated power, whereas the com- 
pressed-air tools deliver only ten per cent. 








LANET POLAR CAPS.—A contributor to the 

English Mechanic states that polar caps were 
plainly visible on Venus in June, 1919, through his 
three-inch refracting telescope, which has a mag- 
nifying power of 160. The caps appeared to be of 
an intense whiteness that resembled one of the 
large craters on the moon. The Scientific American 
announces that a similar observation is reported 
from M. Flammarion’s observatory at Juvisy, 
France. 


NEW BAND SAW.—A German engineer, says 
the Popular Science Monthly, has invented a 
new band saw for coarse work, such as felling 
trees and sawing stove wood. The saw, instead of 
being a continuous ribbon-like blade, is made up 





of links like those of the driving chain of a bicycle. 
On their outer side they have teeth of extremely 
hard steel. The endless chain is supported on four 
ball-bearing sprocket wheels mounted in a light 
metal frame. A five-horse-power benzine motor 
drives it. ail 
SPIRIN AND QUININE.—A Spanish phy- 
sician has found as the result of a year’s 
experience that the combination of aspirin and 
quinine is undesirable and may be dangerous. | 
According to the Scientific American’s account of | 
the investigation, the catalytic action of aspirin 
in the stomach changes the quinine to a poisonous 
derivative called quino-toxin. The poison is said 
to cause death, though the Spanish investigator 
records no fatal cases. 


NEW ANASTHETIC ETHER.—Dr. James 

Cotton of Toronto, Canada, has hit upon a 
new ether of analgesic properties; according to 
the Dupont Magazine, it eliminates pain without 
making the patient unconscious or sick at the 
stomach. The discovery is especially adapted to 
such painful operations as sewing wounds, open- 
ing and treating abscesses and changing packings 
and dressings in post-operative work. Tests that 
have been conducted at various hospitals have 
shown that its use is followed by no undesirable 
effects. 


UR FIRST GIANT PANDA.—There has re- 

cently been placed on exhibition at the New 
York Museum of Natural History the only giant 
panda ever brought to this country. According to 
the Scientific American, the skin was obtained 
from a missionary in western China. In size and 
general shape the giant panda resembles a bear, 
but it is in reality a distant relative of the raccoon. 
Its striking black-and-white coat and short muzzle, 
as well as the curious black patches about the 
eyes, give it a most extraordinary appearance. 
Very little is known 
about ite habits: it ia Sou seer’ ene 
one of the rarest of shi 
animals and was first 
discovered in 1869 in 
the mountains of the 
eastern part of Tibet 
by the French mission- 
ary and explorer Pére 
David. 





ge NING CHURCH 

BELLS.—An Eng- 
lish clergyman, says - eel 
the Telegraph, wasthe * Ps 
first to call the atten- 
tion of the musical 


THE GIANT PANDA 


year, according to the four-year cycle, that should 
have produced an enormous pack, the yield was 
only 411.538 cases, valued at $5,366,218. In 1918 the 
pack was 50,723, valued at $781,992, and it is esti- 
mated that the pack for 1919 has not exceeded 40,000 
cases. In Alaska the sockeye pack will probably 
be only thirty or forty per cent as large as usual. 
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MEN WHO WOULD NOT FAIL 


AILURE is not a pleasant word, and it is not 

F a safe word to use, for you can never be sure. 

Many a man who has been called a failure 

even by his friends has turned out to be unusu- | 

ally successful, as the Rev. John T. Faris in the 

Curistian Endeavor World shows by the following 
examples: 

When Sir Henry Bessemer was a young man he 
perfected a plan for using revenue stamps that 
promised to save the British government large 
sums, and he was promised a comfortable position 
in the employ of the government. Then a flaw was 
revealed in his stamp plan, and the easy position 
slipped from his grasp. Although he had failed, he 
did not lose courage. Within a few years he in- 
vented the process of making steel that made his 
name famous and proved of incalculable benefit | 
to the world. 

When Stephen Girard was twenty-six years old, 
he was the successful captain of a merchant vessel 
sailing from French ports to the West Indies. But 
in May, 1776, storm and fog drove him into Dela- 
ware Bay, and the British fleet prevented his 
escaping. He landed at Philadelphia, a captain 
without a ship, a seaman who could not leave the 
land. But within two years he was an American 
citizen, and within fifteen years he was the lead- 
ing shipowner in Philadelphia. Thirty-six years 
later he became his country’s bank during the 
War of 1812, and, when after the war only $20,000 
was subscribed to a $5,000,000 loan, he stepped into 
the breach and subscribed for the rest. 

Phillips Brooks’s first work after graduating 
from Harvard College was school -teaching. He 
enjoyed it and dreamed of success; but he found 
that he was not able to control the lively boys 
under his charge. The difficulties grew, and he 
resigned his position. The head master, when 
speaking of the successor he hoped to secure, 
very ungraciously said that any change, no matter 
what, could hardly fail to be for the better. Six 
months after his resignation Brooks entered the 
theological seminary, and three years later he 
began his career in the pulpit that made him 
famous. 

Failure succeeded failure in Abraham Lincoln’s 
life; yet every one of the seeming failures had its 
part in making the man. When he failed as a shop- | 
keeper, the failure brought out the deep-seated 
honesty that won for him the confidence and the 
affection of those who knew him. He thought of 
learning the blacksmith’s trade, and even after 
he had committed himself to being a lawyer he 
thought he might perhaps do better as a carpenter. 
Several times he was defeated when he asked the 
favor of the people at the polls, but after each 
defeat he was stronger as a man and more popular 
with the voters. 
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INJURED MEN IN THE HUNTING 
FIELD 
Te E enthusiastic hunting man does not allow 





such disabilities as a lost arm or an injured 

leg to interfere with his sport if he can help it, 
says a contributor tothe Field, and such followers 
of the hounds, suffering from honorable wounds, 
are likely to be quite common in coming seasons. 
Not that this will be any novelty, as several hunts 
possess members who have lost an arm or make 
the best of a cork leg. A follower of a Yorkshire 
pack suffering from the latter misfortune once 
frightened a cottage woman almost out of her wits. 
Being thrown one day, he hopped into her cottage 
with one leg dangling. Flopping into a chair, he 
quickly adjusted it, to the amazement of the old 
dame, who was on the point of rushing for a doctor. 

An officer who was a keen polo player and rider 
to hounds lost one foot in the South African War, 
besides possessing an arm that wounds had dis- 
abled; but those who saw him among the first 
fighters would never have suspected this. Then 
there was Evan Williams, for over fifty years 
huntsman to Mr. John Lawrence. Although Wil- 
liams had only one arm, few could. beat him, and 
at seventy he could show many the way across a 
country. Mr. Arthur Kavanagh, M. P., was without 
arms from the elbows and legs from the knees, 
yet he rode with the Carlow and other Irish hunts. 
The stumps of his legs fitted into pouches in the 
saddle and the reins were held by a contrivance 
on the arm. 

At least one blind man has hunted with his fa- 
vorite pack. This is Mr. Walter King of Exeter, 
who before the war frequently followed the Devon 
and Somerset staghounds. If a blind man can 
manage to hunt over such a rough country as Ex- 
moor, less badly handicapped sportsmen should 
certainly not despair of once more taking their 
place in the hunting field. 
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A BLOODLESS BULLFIGHT 


SUALLY when a new bull is taken into the 
buffalo herd at Golden Gate Park in San 
Francisco his standing is promptly decided 

by a challenge from the head of the herd. The 





public to the fact that bells are rarely in tune, and 
that the fault can be remedied if a church bell 
was originally in tune with itself. According to his 
theory, a bel] must have at least five tones at cor- 
rect intervals to form a perfect musical chord. At 
first the work of tuning was done with a hammer, 
a chisel and a file, and a magnificent tenor bell in 
Norfolk, England, was thus reduced three quarters 
of an inch in diameter; but modern bell foundries 
employ a machine with a revolving cutter that 


newcomer either wins the fight and in turn is ex- 
alted to the rank of sovereign or he is defeated 
| and shown his place. But a new bull, Mogul, re- 
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| cently proved to be an exception. He was two 
years old, a fine example of what a young buffalo 
| should be, and he seemed thoroughly content to 
mind his own business and to let the other bulls 


| mind theirs. No one would have known that there 


was anew buffalo in the herd. 
| One morning the keepers saw that there was 
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shaves the metal near the crown of the bell until | something in the air. Mogul was sniffing round the 
the tuner, aided by a tuning fork, has hit the right | reigning bull. They were apart from the herd, | 
piteh. is | heads down, and were moving round slowly. It | 
| was the queerest beginning of a bullfight that the | 
HE GREATEST FOOD FISH DOOMED.— | keepers had ever seen. It appeared as if Mogul 
Rivers that once yielded the largest supplies | would knock out the old bull with one toss. 
of salmon to-day give only a few in comparison, As they moved round and round Mogul seemed 
says a specialist of the Bureau of Fisheries. He | to be horning the other bull in the eye, and the 
believes that the salmon are “fished out.’’ With | other bull did not seem to be making the least re- 
hundreds of canners eager to prevent the fish | sistance. Then they pulled apart, and Mogul put 
from reaching their spawning grounds at the head- | down his head. 
waters of the rivers, and with gill netters catching | The old bull had a bunch of thorny cactus stick- | 
tons of half-grown salmon, the fish have no chance | ing over his right eye, and Mogul was horning it | 
to propagate. In 1909 the canneries on Puget Sound | off as best he could with his clumsy short little 





packed 1,097,904 cases of sockeye salmon, worth | horns. Finally, after two more attempts, circling 
more than $6,000,000. In 1913 the pack was 1,673,099 | round as before, he got the cactus off, and each | 
eases, valued at almost $11,000,000. In 1917, the | moved away about his own business. 
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SUDDENLY THEY WERE STARTLED BY 
BEHIND THE CURTAIN OF FIRE 


THROUGH _ FIRE 
AND_ WATER 


HE Gilson farm is in south- 

; ern Missouri, on the bank 

of the Mississippi. It is 
mostly fertile soil, easily culti- 
vated, but the lower part in the 
river bottoms is a tangle of in- 
terlacing streams, ponds and 
marshes. In the spring and fall, however, this 
marshland is useful, for it is an excellent feed- 
ing ground for migrating ducks and other 
waterfowl. At those seasons Bent and Joe 
Gilson supply the frugal table at the farm- 
house with many delicious and highly prized 
game birds. 

Two young sportsmen from St. Louis come 
to the Gilson farm for a week’s shooting on 
the river bottoms, and the whole family look 
forward to the visit with much pleasure. 
There is a good reason for the warm friend- 
ship that exists between the two hunters and 
the farm household. 

A few years ago the hunters came down 
toward the close of an unusually prolonged 
drought. The water was so low that the upper 
marshes were almost dry, and they had to pitch 
their tent in a grove of black oaks on the bank 
of the largest creek, nearly three miles from 
the farmhouse. 

This camp Bent and Joe visited every other 
day, carrying a small boatload of provisions 
for the hungry hunters, and occasionally join- 
ing them in their pursuit of the wary wild 
fowl. 

A week passed, and still no rain fell. The 
bottoms, covered with rank vegetation, with- 
ered by the drought and an early frost, were 
as dry as tinder; but the shooting was good, 
and the young men from St. Louis stayed on. 
Mr. Gilson was called away on business, and 
the boys were alone in the farmhouse with 
their mother. . 

It was past midnight on the second night of 
his absence that Bent and Joe were wakened 
suddenly from sleep by their mother’s voice. 

‘*Boys! Boys! Wake up!’’ she was calling. 
‘‘The bottoms are afire, and Mr. Nichols and 
Mr. Speed will be burned up! They haven’t a 
sign of a boat!’’ 

From their window the boys saw the south- 
ern sky fairly ablaze; the wind was blowing 
freshly from the southwest. Buttoning their 
elothes as they ran, they clattered down the 
stairs and made quick time for the boat land- 
ing. As they were stepping into the little skiff, 
Mrs. Gilson hurried up, her arms full of shawls 
and blankets. 

‘“Tf the smoke gets too thick, ’’ she said, ‘‘wet 
these and throw them over your heads. Do 
your best, boys. Save them if you can, but 
don’t risk your own lives uselessly!’’ 

‘¢ We'll be careful, mother! ’’ they shouted 
back. 

They bent to their oars with a long, steady 
stroke that, with the current of the creek, 
sent the boat flying along. The tall weeds and 
rushes rustled crisply as they swayed in the 
steadily rising wind. It was a moonless night, 
but the distant fire cast a dull rosy light over 
the sky that helped the boys to follow bend- 
ings and twistings of the creek. 

Before they had gone a mile the smoke be- 
eame so thick as to parch their throats and 
irritate their lungs. They began to feel the 
heat of the fire, too. Perspiration streamed from 
their faces. But they did not relax their efforts 
and were in high hopes of reaching the camp 
well in advance of the flames, when, on round- 
ing a bend half a mile or more above the camp, 
they saw an angry line of fire rushing down 
upon them. 

The stream had proved too narrow to check 
the flames, and both banks were ablaze. The 
wind was driving the fire ahead furiously, 
through timber and undergrowth alike, and 
the tongues of flame reaching out from either 
side formed an arch of fire over the narrow 
creek. The boys dropped their oars in despair. 

‘*We’re too late, Joe!’’ groaned Bent. ‘‘If 
we’d only been ten minutes sooner we could 
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TWO SHOTS, WHICH CAME... FROM 


Joe did not reply, but the 
tears ran down his cheeks as he 
thought of the fate the young 
hunters must have met. In their 
grief the boys hardly realized their 
own peril. Suddenly they were 
startled by two shots, which came 
in quick succession from behind the curtain 
of fire. They looked at each other, startled. 
‘*What’s that?’’ cried Bent. ‘‘Can they be 
alive in there?’’ And as if in answer, two shots 
rang out again. 

‘* It’s their guns, Bent, as sure as fate! ’’ 
shouted Joe. ‘‘Can we get through that blaze, 
do you think ?’’ 

‘*Tt looks bad, but if they can stand it where 
they are we ought to be able to. Wet those 
blankets, Joe, and throw one over my head. 
Put one over your own, and we’!l send the old 
boat along for dear life!’’ 

In a moment the thing was done, and the 
boys gave way with a will. Fortunately, the 
creek was straight at that point, and the boat 
needed no steering, though Bent tore a hole in 
his blanket through which he could look if 
necessary. 

It seemed an age to the toiling boys before 
they reached the line of fire; but suddenly 
they felt themselves enveloped in a scorching, 
withering heat. The wet blankets hissed as if 
red-hot irons were being passed over them, and 
the steam beneath was so hot the boys could 
hardly breathe. 

The backs of their unprotected hands were 
burned to a blister literally in a second. But 
they kept stroke manfully and in a moment 
they were through the worst of it, though they 
kept the blankets over their heads for some 
time longer. Then they heard the gun again 
and threw off their coverings. 

To their surprise, they saw that the fire had 
not been where they now were. The reeds and 
rushes still swayed, rustling on the banks; the 
black oaks- bent before the wind, untouched 
by the gantlet of fire they had just run. And 
here, running along the bank, came the two 
hunters, shouting: 

‘*God bless you, boys! You’re just in time! 
The fire is coming fast behind!’’ 

Down the creek Bent and Joe could see a 
second wall of flame racing up to meet them, 
and they hastily swung the skiff in to the 
shore. Nichols and Speed leaped in before it 
touched the bank and, telling the boys to lie 
down in the bottom, seized the oars. 

**You’ve done your part,’’ they said. ‘‘We’ll 
attend to the rest.’’ 

. It was a race now to reach the shore already 
burned over before the fire could overtake 
them. Bent ahd Joe, tired as they were, could 
hardly have done it. But the two young men 
were good oarsmen, and, though it was a hard 
pull against the current, they won the race. 

Then they lay on their oars, panting, and 
watched one blazing line of fire roar away to 
the northward, while the other, coming up no 
less eagerly behind them, sank defeated on the 
blackened banks. Here and there a tree, fairly 
ignited, streamed heavenward like a giant 
torch, crackling and groaning in its death 
agony, but the flames could advance no farther. 
The danger was over. 

The hunters owed their safety to the fact 
that the fire, on reaching the wide, wet marshes 
west of their camp, had divided. One branch, 
swinging northward, circled the marsh, reached 
the creek and jumped across it just before the 
boys met it, and so they had been forced to row 
directly through it. The other, turning south- 
ward, had in time flanked the marshes in like 
manner and, crossing the stream like its mate, 
was rushing down upon the camp when Bent 
and Joe made their timely appearance. 

That the young men appreciated gratefully 
what the boys did for them that night is 
shown not by their words alone but by the 
two fine duck guns, with the names of Bent 
and Joe engraved on the silver plates let into 
their curled walnut stocks, that came to the 
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have saved them! It’s all up with them now!’’ 





Gilson farm the very next Christmas Day. 
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the leak. They worked slowly and cautiously, for 
an enormous amount of oakum had been used to 
fill the seams, and the ragged ends were highly 
inflammable in the compressed air. 
Suddenly a draft of air caught the flame of a 
candle. Before the driver could draw back, the 
A DIFFICULT LAW TO ENFORCE flame had leaped to a frayed end of oakum and 
Te E English lawmakers who passed the Con- | the worst had happened. The abundance of oxygen 
venticle Act to prevent five or more Quakers | made the flames spread rapidly. Although there 
from assembling in an unauthorized religious | was water on all sides, there was no way to let it 
meeting probably litthe knew difficulties would | in to drown the blaze. The men, driven to the most 
surround the enforcement of the law. In the Story | primitive methods, tried to beat out the fire with 
of George Fox, founder of the Society of Friends, | their heavy mitts. The smallest hole burned in the 





Mr. Rufus M. Jones describes the trouble the 
Quakers gave their oppressors. 

Friends everywhere defied the Conventicle Act. 
They went on with their meetings as if nothing 
had happened, and the officers found it very diffi- 
cult to deal with the strange people who showed 
no fear of prisons and who put their consciences 
above everything else on earth. The officers would 
break in on a quiet meeting, but they could not 
decide who should be arrested. There was no 
clergyman to represent the congregation. Every- 
one was on the same democratic level. If they 
carried away all the men, then the women went 
right on with the meeting. In the meeting at 
Reading, when the officers carried away both the 
men and the women, the children gathered and 
held the meeting without any grown-up people to 
direct them. It was hard to stamp out a movement 
guided by a spirit like that. 

For the Quakers, however, the ordeal was ter- 
rible. “Our meetings are daily broken up by men 
with clubs and arms, though we meet peaceably 
according to the practice of God’s people in prim- 
itive times,’’ Fox writes, ‘‘and our friends are 
thrown into waters and trod upon, till the very 
blood gushes out of them, the number of which 
abuses can hardly be uttered.’’ During the first 
two years of the Restoration period more than 


three thousand Friends were thrown into prison, | 


and when severer laws came into operation the 
number mounted very much higher. 
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FIGHTING FIRE UNDER THE SEA 
Fees the first, says Popular Science, the work 


of salving the wreck had proved extremely | 


difficult. The ship had gone down in deep 
water, and every effort to raise her with pontoons 
had failed. Then it was decided to close her hold 
and superstructure and blow out the water with 
compressed air. The divers spent several days in 
driving oakum into the cracks to make the decks 
air-tight, but hours of pumping failed to bring up 
the sunken ship. 

“One of them cabins is leaking air,’’ said the 
boss. 

Two divers who were chosen to go down into 
the air chamber reached the hull in safety, made 
their way through the hole in the bottom and up 
to the point where the air had driven the water 
out. They lighted candles and began to hunt for 








air-tight gloves meant certain death, but there 
was no time to weigh chances, and desperately 
they pounded and beat the flames. 

At last pluck won. Under the frantic slapping 
and stamping the last spark smouldered out. The 
gloves, though badly singed, were fortunately in- 
tact. Slowly the divers retraced their steps through 
the dark, winding passages until they reached 
open water and signaled to be drawn up. As they 
crawled over the rail of the tug a strong smell of 
burned rubber still lingered about them. 

‘““What’s up?” asked the boss. 

“We are,” was the laconic reply, “and if you 
don’t mind we'll stay up.” 
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A SULTAN’S TOY 


MONG many mechanical toys that Mulai 
A Hafid possessed was one that in its absurd- 
ity surpassed any toy I have ever seen, 
writes Mr. W. B. Harris in Asia. It was a life- 
size parrot seated on a high brass stand that 
contained a music box. Moth and rust had left the 
gorgeous bird little except a wash-leather body 
the shape of a sausage, black bead eyes and a 
crooked, paralyzed-looking beak. The legs had 
given away, and the cushion of the body had sunk 
down on the brass perch. One long tail feather 
shot out at an angle, and round the neck were 
other plumes of which little remained except the 
quills. On either side were the wood and wire 
foundations of what had once been wings. 

Every now and then, apparently for no reason, 
the strange toy came to life. The sausage-like body 
wriggled, the broken beak opened, the tail feather 
shot out at a new angle, and the framework of the 
wings extended and closed with a click. After a 
mighty effort, which gave you the impression that 
the bird was going to be seasick, the whistling 
pipes concealed in the brass stand began to play. 
Many notes were missing, and the whole scale had 
sunk or risen into tones of unimaginable composi- 
tion. To recognize the tune was impossible. But 
the thrill of the performance was undeniable; 
there seemed to be a race between the bird and 
the pipes to reach a climax first. Both grew more 
and more excited until suddenly there was a long 
wheeze and a still longer chromatic scale, running 
from high to low; then, with an appealing shake 
of its palsied head, the parrot collapsed into its 
habitual state of sodden despair. 
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Go where the water sparkles and ripples in sun- 
shine and shadow—go where a tug on your line 
sends a thrill from head to toe—go when you 
will—and where you will—your bicycle is ready, 
waiting and willing. 





Get out your rod and tackle box—and hop to it! 
Swift, glorious flight, combining both comfort and 
health! A bicycle saves time and money, too 
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with our reputation, 

—and will help you work as well as ‘‘play.”” 
Buy abicycle now and be particular. Buy a Day- 
ton Bicycle, the acknowledged leader—backed 
by 25 years’ experience, skill and reputation, 

Write today for your dealer’snameand copy ofour 
handsome catalog No, 43, showing 8 splendid new 
1920 Dayton Models for men, women, boys and 
girls. Learn whata Dayton Bicycle will do foryou. 
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H'E announcement of 

Zane Grey’s new novel, 
The Man of the Forest, is 
an item of news interest to 
millions of Americans. For 
Zane Grey has a grip upon 
the hearts and imaginations 
of his fellow countrymen 
such as few authors have 
ever attained. He has caught 
and immortalized the glory 
and the romance 
pioneer days; and the spirit 
of the pioneer, living on in 
the hearts of Americans to- 
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day, thrills to his epic tales. 


Zane Grey is fast approaching the zenith of his powers. 
The Man of the Forest, his new book, embodies all the 
famous Zane Grey qualities and it shows in addition a 
great spiritual power, a depth of vision only attained by 
the man who isa relentless critic of his own work. Though * 
every Zane Grey novel has been better than the one that 
went before, it is hard to see how even Zane Grey can 
surpass his present performance—this wonderful romance 
of a paradise in the Arizona mountains and of a man and 
a woman who discovered there together the beauty, the 
truth, and the glory that life can hold. 


OUR OFFE Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 


scription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion, with 25 cents extra, and we will send you a copy of 
The Man of the Forest, sending the Book to you postpaid. This 
Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.90 net. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. 
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INDIAN 


SYMBOLS 


“By Dr. Charles A. Eastman(hryesa) 


O the old-time Indian war- 
rior the wearing of feathers 
was a serious matter. He 
adopted only the feathers of certain 
birds and wore them in accordance 
with well-understood law and cus- 
tom. 
He held in high honor the eagle, 
the raven and the faleon, common- 
ly called the hawk. The owl and 
some of the waterfowl, such as the 
loon, the cormorant and the pelican, 
played a minor part in Indian 
myths and folklore, for in the war- 
riors’ codes and emblems only the 
dashing and courageous birds of 
prey were permitted to appear— 
the eagle standing first. 
The feathers of this bird were highly prized, 
since they stood for brave deeds. They were 
variously worn among different tribes. Perhaps 
the best and completest system was developed 
by the Sioux nation, a system that their neigh- 
bors on the plains gradually adopted. 
No Sioux could wear an eagle’s tail feather 
unless he had counted a coup, or stroke, upon 
an enemy dead or alive. In a battle his fellow 
warriors were witnesses of the deed; but if he 
was alone when he made the count, to obtain 
the feather he must have unmistakable proof. 
There were four coup counts on each enemy. 
If a man struck an enemy in a hand-to-hand 
. battle and got away without being killed or 
even seriously hurt, he could count one coup, 
but he might kill his 
foe and yet be able to 
count no coup. 

The eagle feather is 
the only one that rep- 
resented a coup given 
in battle, but other 
feathers and subsidiary 
trimmings were used 
to express various de- 
grees of courage and 
endurance. For exam- 
ple, a group of raven 
or Canadian - goose 
feathers trimmed on 
the sides indicated that 
the wearer had been 
wounded in battle more 
than once. A single 
goose feather dyed red 
and trimmed meant 
that the wearer was se- 
verely wounded in bat- 
tle. Sometimes a man 
wore an eagle feather 
dyed or trimmed, mean- 
ing that he was wound- 
ed at the time he 
counted the coup. An 
eagle feather with a notch dyed red meant 
that the wearer counted the coup and took the 
sealp also, but was wounded while accomplish- 
ing it. 

Perhaps he had the feather cut off at the 
tip, showing that he had killed his foe and 
counted the coup on the same enemy. If he 
had a desperate battle, with the odds against 
him, in which he came off victor, he might 
tip his eagle’s feather with buffalo hair; and 
if he counted coup in a charge on horseback 
in the face of imminent danger, he was privi- 
leged to tip the feather with hair from a horse’s 
tail. 

Among some tribes, the wearing of a split 
feather denoted that the wearer had been 
wounded, and when the feather was clipped 
off at the tip, that he had taken a scalp. When 
a warrior wore one eagle feather upright and 
the rest drooping it indicated that he was sur- 
rounded in company with a party of warriors 
of whom he was the sole sur- 
vivor. 

When the Indian had won a 
number of eagle feathers and had 
been surrounded by the enemy, 
but succeeded in getting away, he 
was entitled to a war bonnet. Only 
an exceptional record of many 
battles in which he had shown 
great coolness, skill and daring en- 
titled him to the long, trailing war 
bonnet of many plumes. 

Other ornaments and parts of a 
warrior’s dress bore a special sig- 
nificance. If he had been in the 
vanguard of battle more than once 
and had led counter - charges, he 
might wear the whole skin of a 
raven on his back in the dances. 
if he had pursued his enemy into 
the hostile camp and killed him 
there, he might wear over his 
shoulders an otter skin with the 
head hanging upon his chest. A 
garter made of skunk’s skin with 
the head and tail on showed that 
he had successfully taken a scalp 
under the enemy’s fire. He adorned 
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A BRAVE WARRIOR— 
ACCORDING TO THE STORY 
THAT HIS EAGLE FEATHERS 


himself with a grizzly bear’s 
elaws if, on having been 
surrounded, he had charged 
singly, bear like, and re- 
pulsed the enemy. The paws 
of a grizzly bear, claws and 
all, denoted that he had 
knocked off or pulled off the 
foe in a mounted encounter. 

The addition of an ermine 
skin to the war bonnet is 
an honor that few warriors 
earned in the old days. It 
was a degree of the highest 
type. The man who was 
recognized as a past master 
of courage, who had achieved 
all the decorations of a 
patriot and a true warrior, who was dauntless 
in war, yet gentle at home, a friend and a 
brother — he alone might wear ermine upon 
his war bonnet or trim his ceremonial shirt 
with the beautiful white fur. 

The addition of buffalo-hair trimming to a 
warrior’s bonnet or shirt or leggings indicated 
that he had taken many scalps. If he wasa chief, 
he might even have a buffalo tail dangle from 
one of his tepee poles. 

Favoritism was unknown. No honors were 
awarded without the authority of the tribe, 
and the highest degrees were conferred only 
upon men who had been tried again and again 
by every conceivable ordeal. 

At a public dance the warrior recounted his 
deed, acting it out for the benefit of the younger 
element. He could not add anything to it, be- 
cause the event was already well known. When 
the old customs were intact, it was the old 
warriors who claimed this privilege, and they, 
too, were allowed to paint their bodies in imi- 
tation of their severe wounds. 

I remember very well in a great tribal dance 
that there were many of these old men who 
enacted their deeds with great spirit. One had 
painted the upper half of his face black, with 
zigzag lines representing lightning, the whole 
symbolic of a terrific battle. The lower part of 
his face was painted red, with streaks running 
from the mouth to the chin; every Indian 
knew that he had been wounded in the mouth. 
Another had painted in the middle of his 
broad chest a red hole, and from it there ran 
red streaks, with a Crow arrow depicted in 
realistic fashion. 

These customs have their barbaric side, but 
a really touching part of them is that a warrior 
always shared his honors with his war horse. 
Such a horse wore an eagle plume in his fore- 
lock as proudly as his master, and his tail or 
mane was trimmed and dyed according to his 
rider’s war record. 

Sometimes an acknowledged warrior deco- 
rated his long pipestem or the handle of his 
war club. But no Indian wore the honorable 
insignia of another; in fact, he wore only what 
had been awarded to him in due course by the 
council of his tribe. 

The Boy Scouts may, if they choose, adapt 
this system to the honors counted in their 
organization, grading the various exploits in 
accordance with the real manhood needed to 
accomplish them. 


BONNET, WITH 
ERMINE-SKIN 
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UNMERITED PRAISE 


VERY artist who is subject to newspaper 
criticism has a story against the critics. 
The St. Louis Globe- Democrat attributes 
the following one to Beerbohm Tree, the actor. 
At the beginning of his career, it seems, he 
undertook the part of the blind Col. Challice 
in Alone. In those days Tree was a very nerv- 
ous man. He was always forgetting his lines. 
He therefore arranged that whenever he forgot 
a speech he should snap 
his fingers as a signal for 
help from the prompter. 

The first night came, 
and Tree forgot his lines 
continually. His fingers 
snapped all through the 
show like an unending 
package of firecrackers. 
He thought his career was 
doomed, but the next morn- 
ing all the critics said of 
him unanimously: 

‘*Mr. Tree’s artistic 
study of the blind Col. 
Challice was a revelation. 
Never before have the 
habits and thoughts of the 
blind been so carefully 
analyzed and so faithful- 
ly portrayed. The entire 
study was perfect, even 
down to the nervous 
twitching of the fingers 
and the anxious listening 
as though loss of sight 
made hearing all the more 
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rth*}000* to YOU -tidden Here! 
UST think of getting $3000.00 in cash—all at one 


time—for just a few minutes’ thought and abso- 
lutely no work—no obligation. 


Send in the best answer to the 
Eveready Daylo $10,000.00 Picture Contest and the 


You can win it. 


$3,000.00 is yours. 


is $1000.00. 


the picture in the window. 
story. Secure a Contest Blank from the dealer, write 
your answer and send it in. 


you get the $3000.00. Nothing could be simpler. 


Start on the first day of the contest. Send in as many 
answers as you wish. Go after that $3000.00 hard. 


List of Prizes 

| First Prize $3000 

| Second Prize 1000 

3 Prizes—$500 each 1500 
4 Prizes—$250 each 1000 
5 Prizes—$200 each 1000 
10 Prizes—$100 each 1000 
10 Prizes—$ 50cach 500 
20 Prizes—$ 25each 500 
50 Prizes—$ I0each 500 


Complete Contest Rules are 
Printed on Contest Blank. 
Ask Daylo Dealers for Them. 
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After June Ist go to the store of a Daylo dealer. See 
Study it—let it tell you a 
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12 words. Hyphenated 
words count as one word. 
If two or more contestants 
submit the identical ‘congo 
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Contest begins June |, 1920, 
and ends Midnight, August 
1, 1920. Postmark will de- 
termine if letter has been 
mailed before close of con- 


test. 
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Parents are aware of this harm to 
growing children. 
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Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
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electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
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nails, barbed-wire, 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


Send 10 cents coin or stengge te for 70-page be on Stam- 
ts Cause and It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 330 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 
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HO wants to be second? 

In every race, somebody 
has to finish in second place 
but nobody wants to. 


It’s the same way when you 
pick out a bicycle tire. You 
don’t want asecond place tire 
when you can get the /eader 
for the same money. 


The same tires you get today 
— United States Bicycle Tires 
—were acknowledged the lead- 
ers since bicycle tires were first 
made. And they get a firmer 
hold on first place every year. 








U. S. Cords, U.S. Chain Treads - 
and seven other treads in 
clincher and single tube styles. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
frated weekly paper for all the family. 
subscription price is a to. any a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
5 nd $3.50 to foreign coun- 
. Entered at the Post ' Ottice, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 
A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
nd will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by ‘the Payment. 
Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by oe 
in the expiration date Lg ay the subscriber’ 
address on the margin of t per. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the 8 of The subscriber. 
Remittapoes should be made by Post Office Money 
Order. apres Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
— paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











THE PITUITARY GLAND 


HE pituitary gland is a peculiar struc- 
ture in the brain—or rather within the 
skull, for it is hardly a part of the 
brain—the nature and uses of which 
were for a long time unknown and 
even yet are not fully understood. It 

is a small oval body nearly an inch long, half an 
inch wide and one fifth of an inch thick, and it 
lies on the floor of the skull just back of the nasal 
cavity. The earlier anatomists thought it produced 
the mucus secretion of the nose ; whence its name, 
from the Latin pituita, mucus. 

It is composed of three parts, each of which ap- 
parently has its own function ; namely, an anterior 
and a posterior half and a stalk by which it is 
attached to the brain. The anterior portion is of 
glandular structure; the posterior consists of a 
loose fibrous network inclosing nerve filaments; 
and the connecting stalk, called the infundibulum, 
is composed of brain substance. The gland is one 
of the organs of internal Secretion ; that is to say, 
it elaborates certain substances, called hormones, 
that have to do with nutrition and growth of the 
body. 

In the condition known as acromegaly, in which 
there is an enlargement of the bones of the face 
and of the extremities, there is an overgrowth or 
tumor of the pituitary gland, in consequence of 
which its internal secretion is increased. Another 
condition associated with injury of the posterior 
portion and the infundibulum of the gland is one 
of retarded development, which is associated with 
fatness and with the diminution or absence of 
perspiration ; in this ease, its secretion is probably 
diminished. 

When the abnormally increased secretion occurs 
in early life there is an overgrowth of the bones 
of the entire body, which results in great size; 
Chang, the Chinese giant, who traveled over the 
country a number of years ago, exhibiting himself, 
was undoubtedly a case of chronic oversecretion 
of the pituitary gland. In the opposite condition, 
that of dwarfs, as exemplified by “General” Tom 
Thumb and many other diminutive but well-formed 
creatures, it is believed that the secretion of the 
anterior portion of the gland is lessened or lacking. 

Extracts made from the anterior portion of the 
pituitary gland of the ox have been used in medi- 
cine to control hemorrhage and to induce muscular 
contractions in certain organs, and extracts of 
one or the other portion of the gland have also 
been used in the treatment of the disorders of 
growth above discussed, but the results have not 














roid extract in disorders caused by diminished 
secretion of the thyroid gland. 
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ELSIE AND THE LACE 


U, | NORMA, look!” cried Elsie. 

Norma turned to look. The window 
was full of laces—exquisite cobwebby 
things as delicate in design as snow 
crystals. They were lying in lovely 
loops and curves across lengths of 
black velvet, which revealed every delicate thread 
of them. The beautifully lettered sign in their 
midst declared that they were going at half price 
to make way for new stock. 

“You’d better come on this minute while you 
have the strength,’’ Norma warned her, half laugh- 
ing, half serious. ““You know you told me only yes- 
terday that you could not afford to spend another 
dollar this month.” 

“But it’s the chance of a lifetime,” Elsie pro- 
tested. “Nobody has such laces as Chandler. And 
it’s been so hard to get them these years past. And 
fine lace—why, fine lace is always a safe invest- 
ment. There’s never a time when it’s ‘out.’ ”’ 

“The question is, Do you need it? Or will you 
need it within a few months? I acknowledge it’s 
enough to tempt a saint, but you know how much 
you waste that way, Elsie.” 

“This is different. It’s ne use, Norma. I’ve simply 
got to have some. I’d be haunted in my dreams if 
I let such a chance pass! Do be an angel and come 
in and help me choose. It’s no fun to do it alone.” 

“T suppose I’d better. You’d spend all your sub- 
stance in riotous bargaining if somebody didn’t 
stand at your elbow. But you needn’t expect me to 
approve, Elsie Wills!’ 

Elsie, jubilant and excited, accepted Norma’s 
company upon any terms. She bought five dollars’ 
worth of lace, and long before she reached home 
had thought of a dozen ways in which it was actu- 
ally going to save her money. There was no doubt 
that it was an excellent bargain—if anyone hap- 
pened to need it. Even Norma acknowledged that. 

It did not seem possible that one would not need 
lace like that. Yet that was exactly what hap- 
pened. It did not “go” with any of Elsie’s new 
gowns that year; it was not the right kind for a 
hat or a parasol or for the bits of fancywork Elsie 
occasionally indulged in. Norma asked about it a 
few times. Then she forgot all about it. 

It happened that Norma had a chance to go 
camping that summer, and she was in camp when 
her birthday came. She paddled down the lake for 
the mail that morning. There were a number of 
letters and one package. She opened it wonder- 
ingly—she knew that she had told her family not to 
send gifts to the camp. When she opened it a cas- 
cade of cobwebby lace fell across her khaki skirt. 








“Of all things!’ Norma gasped. Then she dis- 
covered a card dangled among the lace. 

“Please take the old white elephant off my hands, 
Norma, there’s a dear! My real present to you is 
the promise next time to take your wise advice— 
maybe! Heaps of love. Elsie.” 

‘““Well!’’ Norma gasped again. Really there 
seemed to be nothing else to say. 
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HIS LITTLE JOKE 


HE Leven is a famous Scottish fishing river, 
says a writer in Country Life. Its trout are 
celebrated for number and size, and in 
consequence it is strictly preserved. But when the 
writer visited Dumbarton he found a crowd gath- 
ered on either bank and in the middle of the river 
@ man in mackintosh and waders who was dili- 
gently fishing the waters. The angler did not look 
like @ man who had given much fine gold for the 
privilege of whipping the stream. And why the 
crowd? I turned up the neck of my coat against 
the Scotch mist, which in other lands would be 
called heavy rain; and paused to see what was 
going on. 

““Ma-an, he’s poachin’,” a profoundly interested 
onlooker replied to my inquiry, “an’ the bobbies 
is waitin’ for him!” 

Sure enough, in the forefront of the crowd stood 
two constables—perhaps deterred from immediate 
arrest of the malefactor on the ground that the 
letter of the law demanded such action to be taken 
on terra firma, but more probably because they 
objected to wading through waist-deep water. 

“Ma-an, there’s anither ane!’ cried the same 
spectator. “Half a dizzen since I cam’ here!” 

As he spoke the man in the river took a fine 
trout off his hook and slipped it into his mackin- 
tosh pocket, then, readjusting his tackle, resumed 
his casting—all with absorbed, immovable coun- 
tenance. 

Willingly would I have lingered, but duty called, 
and reluctantly I moved away. On my return, 
an hour later, the angler was still casting with 
the same stolid mien and total disregard of on- 
lookers. The constables were still awaiting their 
catch ; the crowd, swollen now to double its former 
size, was still breathlessly expectant. 

“ Ma-an, he’s ta’en a dizzen or mair fine fish 
since ye were here!” cried my former informant.: 
“Tf he goes on muckle langer he’ll empty the 
Leven!” 

Apparently the fisherman himself began to think 
that it was time to call a halt, for even as I looked 
he reeled in and began slowly and solemnly to 
wade ashore. The instant his foot was on the bank 
the policemen nabbed him. He turned a blankly 
unmoved gaze upon them. 

“‘Now for thae fish, if you please!’”’ loudly and 
authoritatively spake the constables. One on each 
side of the poacher thrust his hands into the big 
mackintosh pockets —then withdrew them as if 
stung by wasps, while their faces crimsoned to the 
roots of their sandy hair. 

**Wha-a-at—wha-a-at?”’ they gasped. 

Still without uttering a word and without a quiver 
of his wooden features the man thrust his own 
hands into his pockets and turned them inside out 
to the gaze of the crowd. They were split right 
across the bottom. His catch had slithered through 
into its native element. 

Then the man gave utterance to his first and 
last remark: “Ah’m afraid that ye’re a wee bit 
wet,” he said in solemnly compassionate accents, 
his eye traveling over the sodden garments of his 
would-be captors. Then he turned and walked 
away, with extreme dignity, toward the town. 
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A, GLIMPSE OF BOHEMIA 


N no country have I seen so many brilliant cos- 
tumes as in Czechu-Slovakia, says Mr. Nevin 

O. Winter in Travel. A foreigner stopping at a 
village on a féte day would think that an open-air 


| opera was being staged. In some sections the 
been so striking as those following the use of thy- | P vd . 


young men don white jackets with brilliantly col- 
ored facings and rosettes, white breeches with 
black workings upon them and sometimes long 


: white overcoats. 


The army that I saw in Prague wore uniforms 
of Italian green surmounted by a rakish hat with 
a feather, and of French blue with the jauhty 
devil-dog cap; but they were all Czechs. Those in 
the Italian uniforms had been imprisoned by the 
Italians and then had enlisted in the Italian army 
—at the peril of their lives, for capture meant 
death as traitors. Those in the blue were volunteer 
soldiers of the French army. Some of them had 
lived in America or England; others had traveled 
from the prison camps of Siberia to fight for the 
liberty of their country. The Russian gray was not 
uncommon, and that uniform also was worn by 
men who had been prisoners. 

All Bohemia is a land of romance. In the hills 
and mountains there are picturesque castles 
perched upon the craggy mountains or concealed 
cleverly in rocky clefts. The very name Bohemia is 
associated with wild and wonderful legends of the 
rude barbaric ages. It has been the battleground 
of nations "To. -day it is the land of story and 
legend, as in the olden days it was the land of loyal 
knights and robber barons. 
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HE WANTED IT RUBBED IN 


WEALTHY Western Congressman, says the 
Argonaut, much against his will, erected 
a magnificent mansion in Washington to 
please his wife and daughter. The Congressman 
was of plain tastes and had no liking forthe social 
activities of the national capital. One day an old 
friend visited him. Wearing a face of the deepest 
gloom, the owner of the stately home escorted his 
caller throughout the place. The visitor was ad- 
miring and enthusiastic, but the host said little 01 
nothing. When the inspection was finished and the 
two had returned to the library on the first floor, 
the visitor said: 
“Well, Jim, you certainly can’t say that you 
haven’t everything that you want.” 
“Yes, I can,” replied the millionaire sombrely ; 
“T want a parrot.” 
‘Why a parrot?” 
“TI should like to hang him over the front door, 
so that every time I enter this place he can yell 
out, ‘There comes that old fool again!’ ” 
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WHY SHE ADMIRED HIM 


r [wer women, says Everybody’s Magazine. 
were talking over a performance of A Doll’s 
House that they had seen. 
“Don’t you love Ibsen?” cried one, ecstatically. 
“‘Doesn’t he just take all the hope out of life?” 
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BRIGGS = STRATTON 
MOTOR WHEEL 












100 Miles Per Gal 





But one day Bill read about the Briggs- 
Stratton Motor Wheel; how it could be at- 
tached to any bicycle and would speed the 
rider over the roads and up the hills, delivering 
plenty of power to get anywhere he wished to 
go, and “on time,’’ too. 


Bill told his father that a motor wheel at- 
tached to his old bicycle would help him to be 
punctual. So his dad loaned him the purchase 
price. Gee-ma-nee crickets!) — you should see 
Bill scoot over the country, up hill and down 
dale, in bad weather and good weather, but 
always prompt in reaching his destination. 


He is payirig back the loan with cold cash 
earned from light deliveries, carrying messages, 
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The Story of “On Time” Bill 


WE know a boy who was always late. Bill’s 
dad.used to say: “That boy is like an old 
; cow’s tail—‘always behind.’ If he only had the 
| ‘pep’, or ‘ginger’ or whatever it takes to make 
ON him get somewhere ahead of the procession.” 


FAMILY 
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going on errands and by the operation of a 
profitable paper route. People are glad to pay 
him good prices for they know that they can 
depend on Bill—he’s always “on time” now. 


We want you to know all about this money 
making Motor Wheel and ask that you write 
us today. Don’t stop to compose a letter, a 
postal card will do. Thousands of boys are in 
correspondence with us. Just write: “Please 
send me the Y. C. Edition of your booklet, 
‘Motor Wheel and Flyer’.” Sign your name and 
address plainly and mail it before you forget it. 
We'll do the rest. By return mail you'll receive 
a dandy book that tells how owners of the 


Motor Wheel find it mighty helpful in getting 


them to school or work—“on time.” 


FITS ANY BICYCLE 


BRIGGS-STRATTON MOTOR WHEEL 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY~MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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A Good Teeth 
Editorial by an 
Eminent Dentist’ 


*Name of writer furnished on request. 














Less Sugar in 


\\ 


Prevention of 
Dental Decay 


Nature Gives Us the “Sweets” 
Which Are Safe to Guard Us 
Against Tooth Troubles 


7 HY is it that some people’s teeth do not | 


decay while others’ decay so rapidly ? | 
Why is it that decayed teeth are so com- | 


mon among the Americans, French and | 
English, while Italians as a nation have | 
good teeth? 

Do you know that the Eskimo does not 
know what toothache means and that 
many natives of Africa and the South Sea 





The author of this 
editorial is a dentist of 
national reputation. 
The article is presented 
in the hope that it will 
inspire parents to cor- 
rect any mouth deform- 
ities which may exist, 


| and to anticipate the 
| evil effects of tooth 
| neglect by instilling in 


their children early in 


life the habit of daily 


‘ care of the teeth. 








Islands are prac- 
tically immune to 
dental decay ? 
The answer is 
found chiefly in 
one word—sugar! 
That is, the na- 
tions that consume 
large quantities of 
sugar have the 
poorest teeth, and 
those that use but 
little or no sugar 





do not suffer from 
dental decay. In our own country, we aver- 
age nearly one hundred pounds of sugar 
per person per year, while in Italy the 
average consumption: of sugar is only 
about thirteen pounds. Is it surprising, 
then, that dental decay is the most preva- 
lent disease known and that, even in early 
childhood, American children average 
seven good-sized cavities apiece ? 

Sugar is such a deadly enemy to the 
teeth, because the germs or bacteria al- 
ways present in everyone’s mouth are able 
to quite rapidly convert it into a product 
known as lactic acid. When lactic acid is 
continuously held against the enamel of a 
tooth (as where the surface of one tooth 
touches another), it dissolves the substance 
which holds the enamel rods together, and 
thus a cavity is started. Although cleanli- 
ness of the mouth, brushing and flossing 
the teeth, is so essential to the health of 
the mouth and for the prevention of dental 
decay, yet the selection of proper foods and 
the elimination of sugar from the diet, es- 
pecially during childhood, is even more so. 

Free sugar is not a natural food, espe- 
cially in the quantities that we use it. 
Nature has provided all the sugar the body 
needs in such foods as milk, fruits and 
vegetables, and in the starchy foods which 
are changed to sugar during digestion. 

Sugar, in the forms in which we eat it, 
such as candy, pastries, puddings, jellies, 
etc., is a palate tickler and a stimulant, 
and, in childhood particularly, it takes 
away the appetite for natural and whole- 
some foods which build strong bodies and 
good teeth. Some of the best foods for 
building bones and hard, strong teeth are 
milk, buttermilk, cheese, celery, spinach, 
turnips, radishes, string beans, kidney 
beans, cabbage, cauliflower, onions, carrots, 
etc. These foods contain calcium salts, the 
substance of which teeth and bone are 
made. The teeth and jaws are also bene- 
fited by hard, coarse foods that need 
chewing. 

Aside from a careful diet, the mouth 
must be kept wholesome by a thorough 
cleansing after eating. A clean, wholesome 
mouth is the greatest health asset that 
anyone can have. 

Remember that decayed teeth are un- 
necessary, and that plain, wholesome food, 
a clean mouth and sound teeth are the 








Here's The Whole Bunch- 

















All ready for a long hike with R. D. C. 











Whuo IS R. D. C.? 


Why, he’s always one of the gang—a “reg’lar fellar,” 
too, and the faithful companion of all boys, big and 
little. His name is R. D. C. Colgate. 


Has he all those initials? Yes, indeed, and though 
every one calls him Ribbon Dental Cream—here’s what 
they might stand for—all old family names you know— 

R—Reliable (Colgate’s always is). 

D—Delightful (Colgate’s has a good taste). 

C—Cleansing (Colgate’s is efficient, safe and treats you white). 
He’s your man “Friday,” but ‘for use every day—try 
him with a brush twice-a-day—and see what a nice, 
clean place he makes of your mouth. 

He knows the safest and surest trail— which is also 
the most pleasant one—to the happy State of Good 
Teeth—Good Health. On the hike through life be wise 
and follow the leader. 





A pleasant way-side stop on the road to Good Teeth—Good Health 














Boys, 
Leaders, 
Packs, 

and R. D.C. 








Photographs by courtesy of 
Director, Camp Wonposet, 
Bantam Lake Connecticut 


Large sized tube, 25c—or 
send 2c for generous sized 
trial tube. 

COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25 
199 Fulton St., New York 








greatest factors for health, 








